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"Barbara^ this 
embarrassing. 


We didn't give 
Scotch this go 


Johnnie Walker Red^a most appreciated gift. So smooth it's the world's largest-selling Scotch. 




fj^or the man 
who leads a 
double life.,. 


^Igin has a 
proper watch 
for each! 


The time of the all-purpose watch is running out. The watch that looks well with evening clothes doesn't go with a ski 
jacket. Today’s active man needs a second watch for his other life. Because a watch is the most important jewelry you 
own. choose your second watch from the dozens of smart Elgins and Lord Elgins. There are wafer-thin, elegant watches 
for business or evening wear and sturdy, bold sports watches. Now is the time to buy your second watch. Which Elgin 
will you choose? 



Over a year ago, Eastman Kodak invited 
Bell & Howell to Rochester to hear some great 
news. We haven’t had a full night’s sleep since. 



The news: Kodak's remarkoble 
Super 8 home movie film. 

The breakthrough; Super 8 
comes preloadcd in its own 
COftndge. You |U5t slip it into o 
movie camera and shoot. 

So Tor Over a year now 
we've been staying up nights 
perfecting on oH-elecinc 
Super 8 Comoro to slip if mlo. 

It's ready. 

Drop in the cartridge, and 
you've not only loaded the 
camera, you've olso 
set the film speed and filter. 

Instantly, 

Whot mo'e could you osk fer"^ 

A powered zoom? 

We've included one. 

Plus the most sensitive electric 
eye oround. And o new kind of 
precision lens system. 

Sure we could have left all 
that out and still designed 
a perfectly decent Super 8 
camera. Without ever missing 
o 5 o'clock whistle. 

But we knew you'd take 
better movies with o Bell & Howell 
photographic instrument. 

And you con't moke those 
with one eye on the clock. 



Bell & Howell 

builds photogrophic instruments a little better than they really have to be. 


for push button movies. 


The Soper 8 film cartridge 


loads instantly 


Zoom out. 



Zoom in. 
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Next week 

THE TITLE FIGHT is on in 
LasVcgus.whcrL'Ciilbvri Rogin 
writes of the champion anti how 
he won and discusses w hai went 
wrong in ihe hopes and plans 
of Ihe man who was dcfcaied. 

FOOTBALL SHOWDOWN for 
the colleges pits Noire Duntc 
against Michigan Slate and 
UCLA against USC. Keporis 
on these and ihe other pivot- 
al games of ihe Iasi big week. 

IN THE SALT MIRAGES of 
Bonneville, brother wursuguinst 
brolher. Jack Olsen begins ihc 
story of Arthur and Walter Ar- 
Tons their eonfliel and their 
race for the land-speed record. 
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RIGHTS RUFRVED. RFPROnUCTION WiniOLTI 


PSRMISSIOS IS STRICrt-V PROHIBITZD 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The nicinbcrs of our w riling sliilT lake 
ihcir sr>orls straight and with slern self- 
control. This coolness is expccied of 
them, for the> must look through the 
exciieincnl of the moment lo get a lucid, 
unemotional story. They must be able 
to take disciplined notes on a boxing 
match, for example, with one of the 
lighters in their lap. ("Uh. pardon me, 
sir," they arc expected to say calmly, 
■’but you seem to have landed on my 
company typewriter.") I never hope to 
see one of them jumping up and dow n 
or sailing his hat into the air at a foot- 
ball game. True, there is one man listed 
in the column at right who absolutely 
chokes up at Churchill Dow ns when the 
band plays My Oh! Kt’iilucky Home. 
but we forgive him that. He is a base- 
ball writer, which may explain why he 
is an emotional silling duck. 

There is, however, one moment in 
sport that produces exceptional strain 
on the old keep-calm tradition. It is 
that stunning instant when the bell 
rings and two men rise from their cor- 
ners for Round One of a heavyweight 
championship fight. Never mind the 
psychological implications behind it — 
perhaps it touches a prehistoric tuning 
fork deep within us — the fact is, it is a 
tumultuous moment. The temptation is 
to say that nothing in spectator sports 
can rival it for getting the juices flow- 
ing and the knees uwobhic. 

But don't give way to the temptation 
unless you arc ready for an argument. 
A small poll around the office showed 
that there is more than one candidate 
challenging the heavyweight light for 
the "most exciting" title. 

The opcning-bcll position finds one 
ardent supporter in Tex Maule. who 
for a decade has kept his dispassionate 
eye on the ihrillsof pro football. "Noth- 
ing in the world compares with the first 
bell at a heavyweight championship 
fight. Nothing." 

Alfred Wright tends to side with the 
heavy weight fight theory, too. but adds 
a candidate of his own. "There is a mo- 
ment of trauma at the start of the Mas- 
ters in Augusta. It comes at the precise 



point the starter says lo an Arnold 
Palmer. 'Play away,' and you look down 
that first fairway and find it solidly 
lined with ilic faces of the gallery. The 
sanie wonderful agony that grips the 
crowd grips the players," 

"Heavyweight fight, bah!" says Ra- 
fael Delgado Lozano, ourcorrespondent 
who lives in Mexico City and therefore 
can pull off a statement with a "bah" in 
it. "There is a time in the bullring when 
the world is perfect. The red of the cape 
and the shadow slashed across the sand, 
the flash of costume and shiny sword. 
The irurnpet blows and it makes a 
sound like shattering glass, and now the 
matador makes his final passes. It is 
such a beauty, such a moment, I could 
cry. In fact, 1 often do cry. This." says 
Lozano, "is a bigger moment than two 
men can make in a box-light ring." 

Robert Creamer, resident baseball 
editor, patiently repeating a fact of life 
he feels everyone should know, says, 
"The big moment is the start of the 
seventh game of a World Scries, You 
always hear the tired, old phrase 'There 
is no tomorrow.' Well, this is one lime 
that it is true." 

To Bob Ottum. who writes of motor 
sports, fights do not belong in the same 
league with the stunning sensation at 
Indianapolis when the man shouts. 
"Gentlemen, start your engines!", and 
to Andrew Crichton even bigger excite- 
ment comes at track and field events 
when the starter says. "Toy our marks!”, 
because these men, Track Editor Crich- 
ton points out, "are their own engines, 
you see." 

Wc see. We also see that we w ill nev- 
er settle the argument here. People take 
their Big Moments seriously. But of this 
we are certain. One of those Big Mo- 
ments is coming up next week in Las 
Vegas and our writer Ciilbert Rogin, 
whose preview of the heavy weight cham- 
pionship fight begins on page 34. is 
emotionally braced for it. Me did not 
lake a hat with him to Las Vegas, which 
is one way to be sure that w hen the bell 
for Round One sounds he is not going 
to throw it into the air. 
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What brandy 
is so well-liked 
that many 

people have made it their 
all-around 
drink? 


The Christian Brothers 
Brandy! 

How well-liked? 

It's the No.l brandy 
in America I 


The ^ 



FOR FREE BRANDY SELECTOR* FEATURING 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BRANDY DRINK RECIPES, WRITE: 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, DEPT. S, 1255 POST ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94109 


BOrtOOt, SOLt DI»T>ll*VTOIIS: TKOMM 


SICHtl. INC. SAN rXANCISCO. 


Ml 



Gancia 


lmp*rirtl Itiluti Vrrinoulhi el%4.TW Jot. Oatnttu Co.. New York. N.Y. 


This is the 
vermouth 
that makes 
your cocktail 

dim 

(Its 

drier 

than 

gin 

itself) 



CkMU 
Extra Dry 
(green label) a the 
world’* drirtt 
vermouth. Every drop 
make* your cocktail 
drier. The temj.jweet 
(red l.->bel)add*a 
da>h of dryiiett on 
the roekt. Hut* pant* 
on the .Mriiihaltan. 
.Aik for "Ghan-cha." 



FOOTLOOSE 

The university's sports fame makes it 
difficult for Ann Arbor to slay small 

D 'l.o <'\ci one of ihc c\prcsN\v;i\s lo a 
rni\crsii> of Michiji.in riH'lb.il! jjame 
and \ou rurcl> m'c u road pointing to 
Ann Arbor. The ^igns ntcrelj. lead i\ii lo 
M\i)iiM. The sl.idmni m..i% built in l'*27. 
and more than 12 million ^pcctalo^^ have 
since ssaiched fooiball games Iheie, but so 
sccWiiicd. eW>sc\s Viiii and commumts- 
minded \sas ihc liitic Unsn of .Ann Arbor 
that mans of the visitors scarcelv glanced 
in ils direclion. .And the mililTerence was 
mutual: people in Ann Arbor scarcelv 
glanced at the crowds. I he uiiiversitv has 
been so famous for so long as a powerhouse 
of mtereolleiiiate sport the home of ( lelvl- 
ing ^'osi's merciless poinl-a-minule teams, 
the creator ofan intraimiral sports program 
wiihoiil parallel unvwhere, and lighl now, 
with an indilleient fi'oiball season, gaining 
another reputation with some cMiemely 
interesting and artful hasKelb.dl that Ann 
Arbor as a college town was certain of only 
one fate. It was going to be overlooked. 
Not so anv longer. 

Ann Arbor these days appears to nave rc- 
acled to Presitleni Johnson's beautilication 
program with almost alarming /eal. Instant 
heauiv is being added lo Main Street, just 
SIS btiK'ks front the L'niveisiiy of Michigan 
campus, in the form of a mall and piome- 
nadc. with restful benches, decorative 
shiubs. shaded walks and T4 tall linden trees 
and lionev locusts, costing S20i) each. Traf- 
fic will be eonlined lo the middle of Main 
Street liereaftcr. The community elVori lo 
make Main Street beaiinrul was made 
possible by the will of Miss I h/abeth Rus- 
sell Dean, who died in l'>M at the age of 7'> 
and left her fortune to be used lo plant and 
maintain ti ws on city property. The fort line 
totaled SI.‘Ml),.^f>K an impressive gift to 
come from a guiei. small-town lady. 

,A visitor gets the impression that most 
pcopk' in .Ann .Aibor ate coneetned. as was 
Miss Dean, with preserving the sniall-town 
atmosphere of the place. T hey want lo keep 
It despite the fact that the l/nivcrsity of 
Michigan has .M.26I students and erowds 
of a hundred thousand take over the town 
for football games, 

.According to the late I’rofesMvr Orlando 
Stephenson's excel lent history of Ann Arbor, 
a promoter named John Allen selected a 
site "of indescribable beauty U) mites west 
of A'psilanti." That was in IK24, The Huron 
River curved along the edge of the valley and 
through the low hills, in a rich but somehow 
sturdy-kioking midwcstern landscape, and 
the indescribable beauty of the place has 
been almost an article of faith among the 
townspeople. The University of Michigan 
was liKuled in .Ann Arbor in 1SJ7 after 
promoters of a land company gave 40 acres 
r<//trinuni 

M.1 



The insiders. 


Jet to the good life with Carte Blanche. When did you and your wife 
last share a moment of compicte peace? Vi.sil a winery? Look at the stars 
from the top of a mountain? Carte Blanche can help you enjoy pleasures 
your success has earned you. It's your “in” to the good life. It puts you 


aboard major airlines — instantly — with 
entree to the famou.s Hilton hotcl.s a 
thousands of other fine hotels, motels, 
restaurants, shops and car rental 
agencies. Carte Blanche pxcliisit'es: □ 
Instant credit at over 1300 hospital.s. 

□ Group accident insurance up to 
$250,000. □ Lost credit card in.surance, 

□ 110,000 service stations. DTho exclu- 
sive “Hers” card for women. Be an 
in.sidor, Carry the prestige charge card 
that's your special “in” at preferred 
places. Pick up an application wher- 
ever you see the Carte Blanche “Wel- 
come” sign, or write Carte Blanche. 
Dept. SI14U. 3460 Wilshirc Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90005. For the good life. 


tip to two years to pay. It’s your 
nd inn.s around the world-plus 

Your instant fare for 
jetting there. 



FOOTLOOSE rnniiniifit 



SHANTY 

CREEK 

LODGE 




OPEN YEAR 'ROUND 


14 slopes • 6 lifts 
snow-for-sure 


This season discover Shanty Creek— it's 
a big, white and wide world of 1900 
acres, redesigned trails, snow machines, 
all kinds of sport facilities. The 
accommodations are great: the food, 
superb. The tariff, less than you might 
expect. Skiing from Thanksgiving 
to Easter. Make plans now. 



reservations anyone? see your travel 
agent; write or phone (6161 533-3833. 
groups and meetings invited, 
send for brochure — 20 pages 
in full color and free. 


for a campus, cxpcccing to clean up on the 
sale of land around it. l:vcr since, people 
have been aware of the university, niH of 
Ann Arbor. 

hvcrvwhcrc you look, it seems, students 
are running and jumping beyond the nest 
grove of trees, or hurrying to the Malt Mann 
Pool or to the Sports Building beside it. the 
country's first intramural sports center, 
built with the proceeds from the vast crowds 
at Michigan football games in the ■20s. 
There arc at least 250 intramural*lcag\ic has- 
ketball teams, SO m the division made up of 
siwial fraternities, lf> teams in the faculty 
league, eight teams in the foreign students’ 
league and so on. .At least 2.<K)0 students 
play in the league games of touch fi>otball 
and softball. Nobi>d> kn*>ws the totals in- 
volved in intramural track, swimming, golf, 
tennis, handball, wrestling, boving. water 
pi>lo. table tennis and the like. Then there 
is co-recreation. I very I riday night men 
and women students play in mised teams 
swimming, gymnastics and the like. OlTiciat- 
mg at games is a sizable student business at 
Michigan, officials collecting SI ,.^0 per game, 
paid by the university, And then there are 
the spE>rt clubs a lacrosse club. si>ccer club, 
judo club, boxing club and especially a ski 
club- The nearest ski resort is. surprisingly, 
only 17 miles from Ann Arbor, but the 
trains usually take crowds farther, and the 
ersiwds are growing. Restaurants in Ann 
Arbor have place-mat maps showing S.T 
ski ureas. 

Town and gown 

Other colleges have the same sort of activ- 
ity. perhaps, hut in .Ann Arbor there seems 
to be more of it. Most of Michigan's lot.il 
enrollment is conccnlratcd near the original 
40 acres of its first campus. There are si>nic 
X.tXH) students in the residence halls, about 
3.000 in the fraternity and sorority houses, 
plus 1 1,000 in homes and apartments. 

The townspeople, of course, know the 
university's sports history. They know 
Michigan's first intercollegiate football 
game was in 187y. that f ieiding T'osi's men 
won the first Rivse Howl game in 1002 and 
that in the ■20s and early '.TOs Michig.in won 
the Big Ten championship eight times in 12 
years. Cireal names from the past, like 1 rii/ 
C'nslcr and Benny T)osterbaan, are not like- 
ly to impress the townspeople, not because 
of a lack of interest in sport but because they 
are not impressed by any great names. The 
May f'estival.one of the great musical events 
in the country, has been held annually for 
72 years, and if you grew up in Ann Arbor 
you might have mol I’ailercwski at the home 
of Charles Sink, the president of the L'ni- 
versity Musical SiKiety; or l.ouisc Momer, 
Artur Rubinstein or .Sergei RachmanmolT. 

i he traditional resiaurant family of Ann 
Arbor was the Met/ger family the city had 
a large Clcrman colony before the Civil War 


- and the Metzgers, when they prospered, 
did not move on to new Helds. There are now 
Metzger's Cicrman Restaurant, which car- 
ries this arresting sign on Washington Street 
just cast of Main, (.ur tKisKrs i;m> issin 
It MCHi vmiivssis, and Metzger's Old 
Cerinan Restaurant, just west of Main on 
Washington, which boasts its old-fashioncd 
hiisenpfetTer. kiiwflcr Rippchvn and other 
rugged delicacies which have pleased gen- 
erations of undergraduates. 

Ann Arbor remained dry after Prohibi- 
tion was repealed. Key clubs were organ- 
ized. and one of these, the T own Club, ac- 
quired a reputation because of its restaurant 

the only In place in Ann .Arbor, said a De- 
troit gourmet the other day where at one 
time you really had to have a key in order 
to get anything to cat or drink. After 42 
dry years liquor by the glass was legalized 
in Ann Arbor not long ago by a vote of 
12.481 forand Ul.f>82 against. You Still need 
a key at the Town Club. But at the Pretzel 
liell Restaurant on an ordinary midweek 
night you lind a couple hundred students 
quietly assembled. On the average, they con- 
sume seven and a half kegs of beer nightly. 

One of the mysteries of Ann .Arbor his- 
tory is where pcirple stayed when they vis- 
ited the town, In the old days the accepted 
siK'ial pattern for a football Saturday in- 
cluded a big dinner after the game, with 
guests spending the night on cols and pallets, 
which covered every available foot of floor 
space. By 1^59. however, as many as lO.T.- 
2.34 spectators were in Ann Arbor fora game 
with Michigan State. Where did they stay'.’ 
Ann Arbor had only the small Allciiel Ho- 
tel, since lorn down, the Bell Tower on cam- 
pus and a scattering of motels on the out- 
skirts of town. Visiting teams usually put 
up at the Huron in Vpsilunii. a small- 
town hotel where a player piano in the di- 
minutive bar provided a measure of gaiety. 
But in the past two years motels have prolif- 
erated along the expressways. This year 
building permits in .Ann .Arbor conic to 
about SlOO mdlion. The new buildings in- 
clude an 1 l-slory motor inn. a l4-suiry hotel 
and 1 .3-slory and 2fi-story apartment houses, 
There is also the new I vents Budding at the 
university, a S5 million structure needed be- 
cause the famous old Yost field House is 
overcrowded. It is a tribute to Basketball 
Coach ITave Snack and such stars as Cazzio 
Russell and Oliver Darden, who have made 
haskclbail a subject that engages popular 
interest in Ann Arbor. 

Ann Arbor, in short, seems to be in the 
priKcss of discovering that it has become 
a city, .isionished at its present population 
of around 80.0tK) and uneasily expecting a 
popiil.ition of 150.000 before tong. In I9h7 
the university will be celebrating its I50ih 
anniversary. Main Street, with its linden 
trees, will be ready. 

RcmiRt CvNiwHU 
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Finally, 
Perfected 
Color Television. 



It’s as easy to tune as 
black and white. 


Up to now, there were two problems with 
color television sets. 

One, they were hard to tune. 

And two. once they were tuned almost 
any outside interference (airplanes, cars, 
electric shavers, even aluminum siding) 
threw the picture out of whack. 

General Electric has taken care of both. 
New MagiC'Memory tuning. 

We developed a new kind of tuning sys- 
tem called Magic-Memory tuning. 

What’s magic about it is that it's ridicu- 
lously easy to tune. All you have to do is 


turn all the dials until their pointers point 
straight up. 

That’s it. 

Some people say they can get a perfect 
color picture in less than 10 seconds. 
New color coaxial cable. 

Then we tracked down what was pick- 
ing up all the outside interference. 

It was the old flat lead-in wire that con- 
nected the set to the antenna. 

So we redesigned our sets and added a 
coaxial cable lead-in. 

(Coaxial cable is what TV studios use 


because it has two layers of plastic and 
one layer of woven metal to shield against 
outside interference.) 

What we had when we finished was the 
first really Perfected Color Television set. 
Bright, clear, natural color with no more 
fuss than black and white. 

And that’s what a lot of people tell us 
they've been waiting for, 

If you're one of them. seeyourG-E dealer. 

T.l«.*,i>n D.pirtni»f>l. Syrteu't. N.Y. 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


How a 10-second 



call early can 
save an hour’s 
drive later! 


Having to drive an hour beyond your 
planned day's drive because of "No 
vacancy" signs, ruins any trip. How to 
avoid it? Use Howard Johnson's free 
phone-ahead Rapid Reservation Service. 
You'll find these RRS phones in all 
Howard Johnson's Motor Lodges and 


many of our Restaurants. Just turn the 
selector knob. Pick up the receiver. In 
10 seconds you're talking direct to the 
desk at the Motor Lodge where you 
want to stop that night. With con- 
firmed accommodations you drive on 
worry-free. Good idea? It sure is! 



FREE RRS 

Free Rapid 
Reservation 
Service phone 

Motor Lodge 
and many 
of our 
Restaurants 



45 Rookefeller Piaaa. New Vork 20, N.Y. 






EXTERTAINMEXT 


Quips and quotes and anec* 
dotes.. -spell-binding adven- 
ture... lively reminiscences... 
off-beat interviews with and 
about some of the most en- 
gaging personalities In sport. 
(Irtcluded In the price ol 

every 8ubscrlptlor> to SI) 


Jack NIcklaus teaches golf; 
Charles Goren teaches bridge; 
Bill Talbert teaches tennis; 
Carleton Mitchell advises 
sailors: other pros supervise 
skiing, fishing, hunting, etc. 
(included In th e price of 
every subscription to SI) 


PREVIEWS 


A look ahead at the big events 
of each season; scouting re- 
ports on the teams and players 
...the strategy to expect. 
(include d In t he price of 
every subscription to $1) 


GOLF 

Loving word-and-plcture por- 
traits of the Open, the Masters, 
the Crosby Tournament, the 
PGA. informal conversations 
with the pros. Expert illustrated 
lessons. 

(Included In t he price o f 
every subscription to St) 


If you send us the order card next to this page, we’ll 
see that the friends you name get every one of these 
gifts for Christmas — 

That’s because they’re all included every time you 
choose to give a year-long subscription to Sports 
Illustrated, the magazine with the festive spirit 
built in. 

It’s an easy choice to make: come.s in all colors; fits 
all sizes; stretches witli the owner’s enthusiasm, And 
once you’ve made the decision, the bulk of your work 
is done. We’ll announce each gift with a handsome 
card, hand-signed with your name; start each sub- 
stTii)tion with a ai>arkling over-sized Holiday Is-sue; 
deliver a fresh and exciting package every week all 
year from this Christmas to next. 

And plea.se note that the order card invites you to 

save some money as well as t i me. Theresa a real price 

advantage as soon as you order more than one gift 
($7.50 for a single sub^ription: just .$6 each for two 
or more) —and you can benefit doubly by making the 
ae<'ond subscription your own. So why not give your- 
self a present too? It’s a great way to show the whole 
family that Christmas spirit begins at home. 


NEWS 


PEOPLE 


Candid close-ups of champions 
and their coaches; the fascinating 
people from every walk of life who 
own the teams, win the cups, scout 
the talent, plan the contests... 
leave a permanent imprint on sport. 
(Included In the price of 
every lubtcrlptlon to SI) 


What's happened and why 
throughout the world of sport 
...from the major contests 
everyone watches to the off- 
the-beaien-track achieve- 
ments of little-known ama- 
teurs. 

(Incl uded In the priea of 
every subscription to 81) 


FOOTBALL 


College and pro-with a Spe- 
cial Issue devoted to a pre- 
view of each before the season 
starts. Plus detailed weekly 
coverage from the first Fall 
kick-off to the final play-offs 
and Bowl Games. 

(Incl uded in the price o f 
every subscription to Slj 


BASEBALL 

Weekly coverage— from the 
day Spring training starts to 
the moment the pennant is 
won. Everything the arm- 
chair strategist needs and 
wants: facts, figures, fore- 
casts, photographs, step- 
by-step analysis of the play. 
(Included in th e price of 
ever y subscription to St) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED *540 North Michigan Avenue /Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Time for a KitchenAid dishwasher 


Chonces O'e, you've- ihouflht about a cishwasher — especiolly a* o linie liliS fbis. But you just 
hoven'l bpen oble to tolk yourself into it. 

look ot all these oaded reasons, and you'll find now is the time 

1. KitchenAid porfobies load quickly, easily, 

2. KitchenAid portables hove big. versatile capociiy. They hold dishes, pots, pans, mlx.ng bowls, 
cookie sheets, silverwore. glasses ond cups. They hold os much os o built-in dishwosher. 

3. KitchenAid porfobies get dishes completely clean. No hand rinsing, for the exclusive 4- 
Woy Hydro Sweep wash oction does the whole job, 

4. KitchenAid Donobles do the drying, too. The exclusive Flo-Thru drying system thoroughly 
and sofeiy dries dishes with currents of hot air. 

5. KitchenAid portobie dishwoshers roll about eosily. Need no instollation- No plumbing. 

6. KitchenAid portables lost and last and last. They're porceioin enamel inside ond out More 
thon 80 yeors' experience hos gone into the KitchenAid portable dishwasher. 

7. KitchenAid hos front-loodmg convertible-portobles, loo. You can use it os a portable now 
— bui'd if m when you're ready. 

Don't you ogree that now /s Ihe time to get yOur KitchenAid oishwosher? V'Sit your KitchenAid 
deoler. He's listed m the Yellow Poges. 




Don’t be switched from the best... 




DISHWASHERS: BUILT- INS • CONVERTIBLES • PORTABLES • The Hobart Manufacturing Co..Oepl. XSI-5 Troy. Ohio 45373. 


OUT FRONT 



Elegance in the grand manner! Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight 0 lllclKTooIl.^hoKTntNE^v; 


Hurry up and taste White Horse 


For 4 of the famous crystal classes picturerl here, send check or money order for $3.00 to While Horse Scotch Glasses. Dept. 3'S. P.O. 8oi 170. Boston, Mass. 02101. 



It’s lighter than you think! 


1<X7% SCOTCH WHISKIES. SOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED BS PROOF. BROWN E -VINTN ER3 CO.. N. V. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 


Know a golfer 
named: 




V 







•A 




-/• 


Whatever his name, give him Registered Royal— the world’s 
only registered golf ball— in a gold-tooled Lexide” 
utility case with a handsome Doe-Lon' putter cover 
inside And have each of his Registered Royal balls 
inscribed with his own name. It's one way to remember 
him that he won't forget. (After all. wouldn't you remember 
someone who named a golf ball after you?) 


t? 


I 

I Registered Royal’ Christmas Gift Packs arc available at your golf professional shop or 
I can be purchased with this coupon. Send It today. 

I Orders for person.qlized balls must be received bdore December 10, 196S. 

I Names must be 26 letiers and spaces O' less Minimum order of dozen bails 

I 'equiied lor each name For additional narnes. attach iisi Enclose checW or 

I money order tor tne lull purchase price plus 50c lO' mailing and handling tor 

I each pack Mane checks payable to Roval Golf Equipment Include name 0< 

I your piolessior'a’ SO he can receive credit lor this sale Be sure to check 

I Registered Royal. Royal Red. or Royal Oueen lor each separate nanie. 

I Please send me the loliowmg 

I Registered Royal Christmas Grit Packs lor ihe regular dozen pr,ce ol S1< SO 

j _ Registered Royal Regisleied Royal Red. Registered Roy.il Queen 

I Name to be inscribed on naiK 

I Your Name 


New for ’66! RCAVictor StereoTape Music in your car 



RCA Victor Stereo 8 Cartridge Tapes and a Stereo Sound System 
...the ’66 Way to Enjoy the World’s Greatest Sound on Wheels! 


Here'S a new kind o! excitement that adds an entirely new dimen- 
sion to your motoring enjoyment. Imagine yourself driving down 
a super highway .. .you slip a Stereo 8 cartridge into the stereo 
player and suddenly there's music alt around, bathing you in 
thrilling, uninterrupted, stereophonic sound. Well, don't dream 
about it. ..it's here' 

Classy as bucket seats, the easy-to-use cartridge is completely 
automatic. Push it in to start . . . pull it out to stop. No threading or 
rewinding and with a touch of a button, you can change to any 
of four programs on the tape. ..up to 
80 minutes of uninterrupted music, 
even when you're going through tun- 
nels. storms, or under bridges. 

Choose the music you like best 
from RCA Victor's catalog of new 
Stereo 6 cartridge tapes, featuring 
top entertainers such as Al Hirt, 

Henry Mancini, Harry Belafonle. The 


Boston Symphony, Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops and 
Original Cast recordings trom Broadway and Hollywood. 

The smartly designed cartridge tape player can be yours in 
many of the '66 Ford Family of Fine Cars and there are players 
which can be quickly and easily installed in any other car. The 
wide selection of superb RCA Victor Stereo 8 cartridge tapes is 
available through many record stores, auto dealers, auto acces- 
sory shops and participating dealers. 

All nen RCA Victor Sieieo 8 cartridge tapes come with a warranty that guar- 
antees replacement upon return to RCA 
wilhin 1 year oi purchase of any cartridge 
erhibiting any apparent manulacluring de- 
lect in normal use Write tor a tree catalog 
to RCA Victor Stereo 8. Dept. A-4. Mail 
Order Serin'co. 6550 East 30lh St- Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 46219. 

RC A VICT OR 

STEREO FXi 

K»r''«r>osnrusledrv»'ne .r> sou-x) 






Patterned Ban-Lon * 

A happy paradox of a sock that’s highly 
sophisticated in its rib and panel design, but very 
down-to-earth about going into the washing machine. 
For young men on the go. 


THE CREATEST NAME IN SOCKS 


Stretch knit of Ban-Lon* 100% CaproIaai* nylon with spartdex in top. One size fits all. $1.00. Another fine product of Kayser-Roth. 




they call a roll-out 
you’re ready 



Follow the action on the new 
19"* Sylvania Portable Color TV. 


Sylvaiiia’s new 19" color bright 85'^** 
picture tube is T\’’s brijrhtest. And more 
brightness in the tube puts more color in the 
picture. Naturally brilliant color with rare- 
earth Europium phosphor. 

Roll this compact color set anywhere. 
Face it in any direction. It perform.*? like a 
champion. Put the 50-yar(I line in front of 
any chair in your home and follow the ac- 
tion. In brilliant Sylvania color. 

See today’s brightest innovation in 
Color TV at your Sylvania dealer’s, listed in 
the Yellow Pajres. Sylvania Entertainment 
Products Division, Batavia, N. Y. 


'19 inch color tube measured diago- 
nally; 180 sq. in. overall viewing area. 


SYIAAXIA 

Sli*SCAII*9« Ia' 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS V J 





What’s coining off here? 


7^t/tfcr/?emaaeat Press Shirts 




350 Fifth AvewK, New York lOOOl 


Kodd stays whiter, longer. Notfaiis can 
tie Truval shirts for instant good looks. 


No wrinkles, no puckered seams, no 
idling. Sanforized Plus*— and only $5. 


Exit our Truval Permanent Press Man. 
What gal wouldn't adore carrying his 
shirts to the lauodryl 


Because the trimly tailored Truval shirt 
is 65% Kodel* polyester and 35% 
combed cotton, he's sitting pretty. 


Last nunute date-no time to go htune. 
Peels (rff his Truval Permanent Press 
shirt and pops it into the washer. 


Truval shirts of Kodel and cotton need 
no ironing wear after wear, laundering 
after laumleriDg. 


1 


» i 






What can you do with 
Chevrolet’s steering wheel? 
Adjust it in, out, up, down . . . 


to the setting that’s ideal for you! Chevrolet’s Tilt and 
Telescope Steering Wheel gives you complete control 
over the distance between you and the wheel. Turn the 
steering wheel hub and move the wheel in or out through 
almost a 3-inch range. Then lift the small lever on the 
left of the steering column, and tilt the wheel up or 
down. ■ The idea behind it all is to give stout, slender, 
tall or short drivers unhindered vision, relaxed arm 
reach at the wheel, plenty of room for your legs. By 


swinging the wheel all the way up you can enter or leave 
the car more easily. By adjusting the wheel while driv- 
ing. you’re able to eliminate muscle “freeze” on long 
highway trips for maximum comfort every mile of the 
way. The Tilt and Telescope Steering Wheel is available 
on all full-size Chevrolets. Ask your Chevrolet Dealer 
for a demonstration. • The Tilt and Telescope Sfeer- 
ing Wheel by Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 


All-Time All-American 

Cheers for the winning Bird! Generation after generation, 
there's never been a substitute for Old Crow. Mixes 
smoothly. Scores with highballs. Selected by the cocktail 
experts. You too can be a cheer-ful fan. Join the nationwide 
Crow Rooters Club.Those who know, drink... OLD CROW 

Famous. Smooth. Mellow. 


Go. Go. 
Go! 




Should a harried Public Accountant 
drive a relaxed private fun car like Mustang? 

It figures. If anything will get a frazzled figure-wrestler away from his worries in one 
great glorious hurry, its Mustang. The '66 version is enhanced in a dozen subtle, 
significant ways. A new grille. Gleaming new trim. A great new Safety Package, and a 
sporty Six, standard. New options like the AM Radio/ Stereo-sonic Tape system that 
gives you over 70 minutes of music on each easy-to-load tape cartridge. The array of 
luxury and performance options goes on and on— it d take an accountant to sort out 
the whole list, from air-conditioning through power brakes and steering, 
vinyl-covered hardtop, special handling package. Am«f,c»sFi,or.ieFunc»« 

Cruise-O-Matic transmission, big 289 cubic-inch V-8 u-i MUSTANG 
and much more. Adds up to quite a lot, doesn't MUSTANG 

it? If you've been feeling a little driven lately. 0 MUSTANG 

maybe it's time to drive a Mustang '66. 


1966 Mustang 






"But I saw what I was missing . . .when a mony man worked out a plan 
that would strengthen my business and help me reach my retirement goal at 55!" 



■' ‘I'm healthy.' I told mony 
man Marvin Massey. 'Why talk 
life insurance? I'd rather put 
money into my food business!' 

"But Marvin put himself in my 
shoes and discussed insurance 
from my angle. I told him my 
plans, including retirement at 55. 

"He gave it a lot of thought 
and came back vyith a detailed 
plan that tied in with everything 
I'd ever wanted. Basically I'd be 
protecting my family. But at the 
same time I'd be building cash 
... as an emergency fund for my 
business. ..or college for my 
boys. And if I didn't use it that 
way. then I'd be able to retire 
on it at 55! I bought that ideal 
"I've been adding to the plan 


ever since. I've also got major 
medical and disability insurance 
with MONY So if I get sick, I can 
pay someone to fill in for me. 

"Marvin and MONY sure have 
taken a load off my mind. I'd 
recommend them to anyonel" 

MONY men care for people 
Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection moneycan buy.. .from 
MONY. a leader for 122 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


WONV D»ot 
B'oadoay at S5ih St 
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The gentle mixer 



Squirt gentles whiskey, gin and vodka 
with the fresh, dry taste 
of premium sun-ripened citrus. 

It’s so refreshing, you almost wonder how 
a soft drink can be such a good mixer. 



prolong your pleasure. Take your 

holiday cheer tall — 

with Squirt, the gentle mixer. 

The fresh approach to the mixed drink. 



Dacron*... y" 
a man’s' 
way to 
look great, ^ 
stay neat 


MANHATTAN knows how to please 
a very particular man. Give hirn a 
comfortable sport shirt in a big, boldi 
plaid. And make it 65% Dacron ** 
pol yeste r, 35% cot ton. Then he can | i 
forget about wrinkles. “Dacron” ' L 
will keep it neat and fresh through ^ 
lots of action, lots of fun. Wash 
wear, of course. Extra-long* 
wearing, too. A wide range oi 
plaids in all his favorite colors, 

S6.95 at line stores. Ask for 
Manhattan Dura-Smooth spwrt 
shirts with “Dacron” 

*r>u Toni'i tcvKitTMJ tiadcmarib 
or.UxbM. 

Better ThiiiKt for Britn Livinc ' ■ 
iftrovfS CKrnU««7 



Paul Masson said, "Brandy is the only drink 
distilled from something good to drink.” 


(1) Brandy is made from wine. 

(2) We have been premium wine [growers since 1852. 

(3) Now, at last, we are able to offer a premium brand y. 

(4) Was it worth the wait.? (5) Judge for yourself 



Who says you can’t 
play better bridge? 



Charles Goren and Milton Bradley have just 
developed three new bridge “games” to help you! 



Play and Defend Bridge 

Here's \our chance to play bridge 
with Goren. Interesting hands are 
pre-determined and contracts set 
by (joren. Suggested method of 
play is outlined by Goren in the 
booklet. The Playback. Two decks, 
game sheet, bidding wheels, score 
pad and The Playback booklet are 
included; the price, $5,00. 



Beginner’s Bridge 

The fastest, easiest, most-fun way 
to learn bridge from scratch. An 
illustrated, easy-lo-reud booklet 
describes all of the basic terms and 
moves as Goren leads you through 
simple hands to more complex 
play. Unique plastic instructor 
board included: the price. $5.00. 



BRIDGE FOR TWO 


Bridge for Two 

Whenever you can't find a fourth, 
play Goren's fascinating, exciting 
two-handed game. Bridge for I'wo 
can be as much fun for the expert 
as it is for the beginner. A card ta- 
bic covcr(with Goren Point Count 
System primed on it), two decks 
and Goren's Bridge for Two book- 
let are included: the price, $5.00. 


Milton Bradley makes a complete line of i^ames for adults, inclndinf;: 

/into Chess. Password, Siratego, The Match dame. / Doubt It. Travel Card Kir. Acey-Ducey and Backgammon. 
The James Bond Game and Adult Jigsaw Puzzles. Available at Departmenr Stores and fine Bookstores, p. 


MILTON BRADLEY MAKES THE BEST GAMES IN THE WORLD iK 



HOW DO YOU MAKE 11,000 VOICES 


JUMP 30 MILES? 


Perhaps the first question to answer is: why? 

For Western Electric and its Beil System team- 
mates the answer is simple: Every day Americans 
make over 11 million long distance telephone calls. 
Most of these calls are sent part way by air — 
transformed into microwave signals, crossing the 
country in 30-mile leaps from tower to tower. 

Naturally each tower must handle as many voice 
signals as possible. An essential element in each 
tower is the “travelling wave tube” shown here. It 
can amplify 11,000 voice signals at once, making 
them strong enough for a SO-mile jump. 

For these tubes to do their job properly, Western 
Electric must manufacture them to incredibly high 



precision standards. For example, we have to wind 
a wire coil so that the space between windings 
varies no more than three ten-thousandths of an 
inch. And the vacuum inside the tube has to be far 
rarer than in an ordinary radio or TV tube. 

But making such precision parts in volume is 
nothing new to Western Electric. The millions of 
parts that make up the Bell telephone network 
must all work perfectly each with each so that it 
can function smoothly as one integrated unit 
Western Electric can help make this possible be- 
cause, as manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, we share its goal of bringing you the finest 
communications on earth. 


Western Electric 

MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


Announcing a sporty new fastback! 
Drive General Motors lowest-priced car- 
and look good doing it. 


Hiiick pulit Hu mime Miiml an econ- 
omy ear, it had really Mter he imnieOiing. 
OjkI Keuletl really t«. lt'« lilKrally packed 
ii'ith Jeaturei* you nimply don't exfieei Ivjind 
jjn « car of thin price. iVo u'ondcr over a 
million pi-ople in ISO cuunlries laid year 
made the more to Opel Kadeft. 

Change your mind about economy. 
Thi-H is Buick’s new Opel Kadett sports ooupt*. 
A diffon-nt kind of economy car. It’.s fun to 
drive, lor one thing. Really impn-stsive, for 
another. Built to make pj-ople look go<Hl— 
and save them money to boot. 

Snappy engine. The snappy .>4 horsi'- 


power engine will squeeze* more mile.s out of 
a gallon of gas than you thought pos.sil)le. 
Standard e<|uipment includt's full carp(‘ting, 
front and back. Padded dash. Padded visors. 
Windshield washers. Seat IHts, front and back. 
A console-mounted sport gear shift. Bucket 
seats. An all-vinyl interior. A Super Kadett 
engine plu-s front disc brakes are also available. 

People pleasers. No doubt about it. The 
Opel Kadetts for ’66 are out to gain your 
favor. And so is the man who does the s»-l\ing 
— your nearby Buick-Op«‘l dealer. There an* 
m<ire than 600 of them from coast to coast. 
Check your Yellow Pages for the one near you. 


Five ways to look good. 


lAST eiST 

Two-door sedan $1657* $1739* 

Deluxe two-door sedan . . .$1 780* $1863* 

Sport coupe $1816* $1899* 

Deluxe four-door sedan. .$1868* $19M* 
Station wagon $18M* $1980* 


tod handling chaiga. Tranaeo'ttlidn ehaia<>. 
accn«wl«, oetionai n«ulem«nt «iat» and ldC«‘ Ui«i •" 
additional, Snown 0«>o<> U Ina Ooal Kadalt Spot! Couor. 
Manu‘aCluro‘‘t ratal' gilc* ^o.a. taat Cot-t. 


Drive Buick's new Opel Kadett. 
You'll look good doing it. 




Theatre-in-the-Air ; Now to Europe, 





Here's our brand-new switch on high-nying entcrtainmcni. Turn 
it— and tunc in anything from a movie to a musical. No other 



(D 


A children’s show. Complete with a funny man and stories, 
songs, riddles, games and happy nonsense. 




airline can match The atre-in-th e-Air. And it's yours to enjoy 
all 


M4M)d music. On the dreamy side. Smooth contemporary 
Strictly instrumental, always \ery stereo. 




All-time musical lasuritcs. I he best of yesterday’s music, 
strictly for nostalgic toe-tapping. 


Now we have Theatre-in-the-Air on 
most Pan Am Ilighls to Europe. Hawaii and across the 
1‘acific. 

People who*vc seen it say it’s the most advanced 
entertainment system that ever got olT the ground. 

That’s because Theatre-in-the-Air is a great movie, 
and much, much more. When you’re not watching the 
film, you can take your pick of nine continuous programs 
designed for private listening. There’s something for 


es erybody. And you can switch from channel to channel, 
or enjoy complete quiet, any time you like all night long. 
Em/ run the show. 

.And when it’s mo\ic time, you get the best seat in the 
house. No matter w here you arc on the plane, you have 
a screen a few feet aw ay, at just the right height for lean- 
back-and-take-it-easy viewing. 

Unlike single-screen movie systems, Theatre-in-the-Air 
doesn’t make you look over any shoulders, or strain 




Hawaii and across the Pacific. 





feivture 




\ Movies. First-run and feature films — comedy, musical or 
/drama — with your favorite stars. 


\ Pop singers and bands. Up-to-date renditions of old and 
/ new favorites you probably know by heart. 




For the ladies. Latest words from experts on fashion, food 
and fun — in Paris and other places. 




) Show tunes. The best from Broadway and other famous 
boulevards 'round the world. 


beat at 30,000 


For the men. Inside information on business and protocol 
in all the important faraway places. 


your eyes because you’re up too close or back too far. 
And you don’t have to sit in a darkened cabin, so you 
can read, work or chat if you want to. 

We've thought of everything. 

To arrange your Jet Clipper" flight, see a Pan Am 
Travel Agent or call on us. Our new Theatre«in«the-Air 
will show you a grand time. 

And most important of all, you’ll know you're flying 
the very best there is It's a good feeling. 



World’s 

most 

experienced 

airline 






Now. Rum in a new light! 1 

Ronrico is lighter than any rum you ever tasted. ^ 
In fact, it’s Puerto Rico’s lightest. Yet it gives you 
all the flavor you could ask for. 

Mix your next batch of daiquiris with Ronrico. 

And tip the light fantastic. 


RONRICO 


‘ronrico 

T^UfRTOf' 


RICAN 


RUM 


General Wine end Spirits Comparty, N.Y.C., 80 Proof 


SCORECARD 


THE EASY WAV 

After its narrow victory over Oklahoma 
State last Saturday, Nebraska's football 
team announced it hud accepted an invi- 
tation to play in the Orange Bowl on 
New Year's Day. The hasty decision was 
apparently made by "the kids,” as coach- 
es like to refer to their troops. The kids 
preferred the Orange Bowl and Miami 
to the Cotton Bowl and Dallas, and it's 
hard to blame them if it's a holiday 
they're after. But it must be remembered 
that if Notre Dame beats Michigan 
State then Arkansas and Nebraska, bar- 
ring an upset, will rank first and second 
in the country. If the Nebraskans are 
still chasing the No. 1 position that their 
coach. Bob Devancy. thinks they de- 
serve, why aren’t they going to Dallas, 
where they could meet Arkansas on New 
Year's Day and do something positive 
to prove their right to that lofty rank? 

S29 GOLF BALLS 

Goodness gracious, what they arc doing 
to golf! The Professional Golfers' Asso- 
ciation announced recently that any 
golfer who so much as dares to throw a 
ball to the gallery after winning a tour- 
nament will be fined S25 for such an out- 
ward and tawdry display of jubilation. 
The PGA suggests that people will be in- 
jured scrambling for the ball, although 
no recent cttsualty lists have been pre- 
sented, One of our golf w riters, however, 
rather likes the ruling. "It's the first posi- 
tive decision the PGA has made in 
years," he says. 

TROUBLE IN SUMTER 

The way things have been going for the 
New- York Yankees lately they would 
end up in the w rong half of their class in 
a television toothpaste test. Last week 
Dei Webb, who sold his share of the 
Yankees to CBS last year, brought up a 
point that is not going to make Yankee 
fans very happy: the club seems to be in 
trouble with Bobby Richardson, the best 
second baseman in baseball. Webb said 
he doubted that Richardson would be 
back for the 1966 season. Bobby has 
hinted that he might stay home in Sum- 


ter. South Carolina either to study for 
the ministry or go into youth work for 
the YMCA. His desire to quit is not a 
ploy to gain a raise in pay. "We offered 
him S60.000 to play last season.” said 
Webb, "and there's something funny 
about that. Bobby said he wasn't worth 
that much. Maybe S40.000 or S45.000. 
He said he didn't want to appear to be 
dictating terms, but maybe wc could give 
the SI 5,000 or 520,000 to some worthy 
cause and keep him in mind for a scout- 
ing job or sontething later on,” Webb 
did not say whether the Yankees com- 
plied. Del may find "something funny" 
in Richardson's attitude but. if Bobby 
does indeed retire, wc doubt that the 
Yankees w ill. 

MY MOTHER, THE COACH 

A Dallas high school coach had. he was 
sure, a great idea: the players' parents 
could sit with them on the bench for the 
big homecoming game. "You can have 
either your mother or your father sit 
next to you with your number on a card 
on their backs." he told them. "How 
would you like that?” 

A voice from the rear of the locker 
room said: "Wc got too many coaches 
on the field right now. We sure don't 
want 40 of 'em down there.” 

PRICE FIGHT 

If one is willing to throw out some of 
those grand old "heavyweight champi- 
onship" fights of the past — such as those 
pitting Floyd Patterson against Pete Ra- 
dcmacher. Roy Harris. Brian London 
and Tom McNeelcy— history leans heav- 
ily toward the underdog in title fights 
when the participants arc meeting for 
the first lime. Patterson himself, for ex- 
ample. beat Archie Moore as a 6-to-5 
underdog: ingemar Johannson won over 
Patterson at 4 to 1; and Cassius Clay 
defeated Liston with a price of 7 to I 
against him. 

Last week Jimmie (The Greek) Sny- 
der, dean of the Las Vegas oddsmakers. 
issued a bouquet of odds on the Patter- 
son-Clay fight (paffc J4). At fight time 
Snyder believes that Floyd will be a 3*A- 


to-1 underdog. He further suggests odds 
of 5 to I against Patterson winning on a 
knockout and even money that the fight 
does not go eight rounds. Here arc Sny- 
der's proposed knockout odds on either 
fighter round by round: 1 ) 20 to 1,2) 15 
to 1. 3) 12 to I, 4) 10 to I. 5) 8 to I. 
6) 6 to 1.7) 4 to 1.8) 3 to 1.9) 15 to I. 
10) 15 to I. II) 15 to 1. 12) 25 to 1, 13) 
25 to 1. 14) 35 to I and 15) SO to I. Just 
in case you arc wondering about that 
tempting 50-to-l price in the 15th. the 
last lime it happened was way back in 
1931 when Max Schmeling stopped 
Young Stribling. 

IT'S A RAID! 

Scars. Roebuck isadverlisingacombina- 
lion pool table and sofa in its Christmas 
catalog. When a game is over, the bed 
of the pool table flips over and down 
and becomes the vertical back ofan "ele- 
gant Danish Style Sofa,” Just like in one 
of those old George Raft movies on the 
late show'. Out this way, Blackie, quick! 

THE NECESSARY PREDATOR 

Several years ago. in an admirable effort 
to preserve its magnificent wildlife and. 
more than incidentally, to foster a tour- 
ist business based on it. Kenya set aside 
the huge Tsavo National Park as a wild- 
life preserve. Hunting was prohibited, 
and poachers— who were killing an esti- 


mated 1.000 elephants a year— were ef- 
fectively suppressed. Unhappily, this pol- 
icy has resulted in an uncontrolled in- 
crease in the elephant population, with 
the result that the Tsavo. a pleasant re- 
gion of doum palms and baobabs along 
the rivers and of dry nyi/ca scrub forest 
elsewhere, is in danger of turning into 
near desert. In brief, the elephants, which 
eojtilnurd 
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Don’t go— without 
a Norelco portable 
tape recorder 


rip small planis and grasses out b> the 
roots, are eating themselves out of board 
and baobab. 

A. P. Achieng. Sccrctarv to the Kenya 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Wild- 
life. blames the cxccssisc pachyderm 
population on misguided overprotec- 
tion, adding that it is an understandable, 
though erroneous, response to slaughlei 
elsewhere. "There is a sort of park mys- 
tique." Mr. Achieng told the Eaxi Afri- 
con Suiiuhinl. "in which we try to place 
nature under a protective spell, a sort of 
while man's expiatory juju magic, to 
compensate for all the sins wc have com- 
mitted against nature in the past." 

Mr. Achieng recommends periodic 
cropping of the elephant population 
through controlled hunting. It seems 
harsh, but such programs hvive proved 
successful in neighboring Uganda and 
Tanzania. And once again it demon- 
strates that where man is the only effec- 
tive predator against a species, it upsets 
the balance of nature to remove him 
lolally from that role. 

LONG GREEN 

l or several months now the American 
Contract Bridge League has been offer- 
ing S&H Cireen Stamps to its tourna- 
ment winners. The stamps arc redeema- 
able directly for ACBI. merchandise (tro- 
phies. cards, duplicate boards, books, 
records, etc.), or they may be lumped 
with stamps picked up in the local super- 
market and applied toward merchan- 
dise in the S&H catalog. Members arc 
generally pleased, but one views with 
misgivings the possibility that the plan 
might spread, say, to tournament golf. 
Under the ACBI. system Clary Player 
would have been the recipient of 18 
million green stamps, or 1 5.0(X) books of 
green stamps, for his win in the World 
Series of Clolf. Jack Nicklaus would 
have earned, to date. 53.2X0.000 stamps, 
or everything in the catalog from tea- 
cups to trips to Bermuda almost four 
limes over, There may be something to 
he said after all for what one bridge 
writer has referred to as "the good old 
cash." 


Put your trip on tape . . . save all the sounds of your vacation . . . with the Norelco 
Carry-Cordcr' *150’! It's the pocket-size portable with the people-size sound. Just 
slip in a handy tape cartridge, flick a switch, and record! This cordless wonder weighs 
only 3 lbs. with batteries. Comes with carrying case, pouch, tape mailer, patchcord 
and 4 tape cartridges. See it at your Norelco dealer. He has a complete range of 
Norelco portable, mono and stereo models to choose from, plus a wide selection of 
accessories. And he's offering the great 192-pagc book. "Family 
Fun In Tape Recording". Ask for a copy! 

North Amcric.in Philips Co. Inc. High Fidelity Products Dept. 100 I . 42nd St., N.Y. 10017 



EMPTY SADDLE 

The empty-saddled bronc bucked wildly 
through the ring as the bugler played 
taps. All eyes were focused on the un- 
usual sight, and the audience of 5.000 
sat silent. 

The scene was the Farm Show Arena 
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Convention Showplace 
of the Southwest.,, 
the 

ARIZONA BILTMORE 

Business mixes smoothly with pleasure 
at this conference-experienced resort 
because pleasing you ts our business! 

• Inside are meeting areas for 4-400 
persons, handsome auditorium and the 
best in 35 mm audio-visual equipment! 

• Outside are sunny skies, our private 
18-hole championship golf course, 
tennis courts, miles of scenic horse- 
back trails, luxurious cabana areal 

• For the ladies, all this plus pool- 
side dining, dancing, sunbathing 
fashion shows and special tours! 

For foUter. dales and rates, comael 
Henry B. WdHam^. President: eonsidt 
your Travel Ageni or call your nearcM 
Robert F. Warner/denn Fawceii Oljice 


English 

leather* 


... the gift tel for HOME and 
TRAVEL: ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
• n targe crystal bottle paired w>th 
refillable travel flask. S5.00 
ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Individually, 
$3.00 $3.50 $6.50 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


in Harri>burg. Pa.. 'Ahoro a rodeo was 
being held. The Rodeo Cowboys Asso- 
ciation was mourning— rodeo style- ihc 
death of one of ihc greatest rodeo per- 
formers of all lime. Bill Linderinan. who 
was killed in the plane crash in Utah, 

ANY aUESTIONS? 

The usual sports-luncheon diet of 
overcooked chicken and half-baked cli- 
ches was off the menu when Tulsa l-'oot- 
hall Coach Glenn Dobbs addressed the 
Kansas City Bvline Club the other noon. 
“Ciood sportsmanship." Dobbs started, 
“is one of the most overrated things 
around. If you spend a lot of time on 
sportsmanship, you're going to spend a 
lot of time losing. 

"I don't try to fool anyone by saving 
we're playing our games one at a time, 
either." Dobbs added. “\\'f'rc trying to 
win 10 games so we can gel into a bowl." 

Dobbs shot down speed and agility in 
the line. too. "I'm satisfied to use big in- 
terior linemen even if they arc slow." he 
admitted cheerfully, “because it's hard 
to run through them. If a team can run 
up the middle on you. the coach has to 
think about traps and all that other stiifT. 
and I don't like to stay up late at night 
worryingaboul such things." 

Dobbs's last sally had the Byliners 
choking on their dessert, “Defense." said 
the lulsa heretic, disdaining football's 
standard gambit of singling out the 
hardnoses as Saturday's real herivcs, "is 
something you play while the ofreiisive 
players rest." 

SORE JUDGES 

At long last someone has laid the blame 
for the soring— or deliberale mutilation 
—of Tennessee Walking Horses where it 
partially belongs, on the judges. In a re- 
cent issue of Horse Show, the olHcial 
publication of the American Horse 
Shows Association. H. Karl Yenscr, 
chairman of the Walking Horse com- 
mittee. spoke his mind in an open letter 
to the judges. “[Exhibitors] arc gelling 
tired of being the recipients of criticism 
which is constantly being leveled at 
them. In their opinion we, the judges, 
arc doing more to perpetuate the 'sore 
horse* problem than anyone— and I 
agree! Far too few judges arc judging 
in conformity to the rules. Overweight 
boots are overlooked. Raw or bleeding 
sores arc condoned. . . . The card you 
hold as a Walking Horse judge ... re- 
quires that you judge in accordance with 
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But can he wash-dry-and-wear it?? 

Yes, if it's Koratron*. Dozens of companies 
are using our patented process to make rain- 
coats, shirts, pants, golf jackets, blouses, 
skirts, and kids' things ... all with their own 
brand label, but with our Koratron seal on 
them too. That means they will machine 
wash. tumble dry, neverhold on to awrinkle. 
No spoof— Koratron really works. Actually, 
we haven't yet licensed a man- 
ufacturer of togas. But 

if there’s enough 


demand, 


KOIlMkON 


we will!! 
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It^s a FiMKSMIKiM! 

riiere‘’s always more to a Florsheim Shoe 
than meets the eye; superb quality in every 
detail, premium leathers, finer workmansliip. 

And the traditional Florsheim longer wear 
that means lower cost in the long run. 

S]^99.S,„S27''^5 

MoU Imptrial tlyla ^35^^ 

Uluitrntni: The Varsity in tveaihered moss ctilf uith hlnck calf saihlle, $29.95 



the rules. If you won't abide by the rules 
—then turn in your card. . . . We don’t 
need you and we don't want you.” 

We agree with Mr. Ycnscr. We hope 
he can convince the sorc-horsc crowd to 
change its practices. An even stronger 
deterrent is the current AHSA campaign 
of using veterinarians to inspect horses 
in the ring during a show. Vets at the 
Pennsylvania National in Harrisburg 
and the American Royal in Kansas 
City netted several offenders who are up 
for hearings in December. 

CONFIRMED BACHELOR 

Remember that Seattle fellow, Ted Grif- 
fin, with the obsession about killer 
whales? Remember that killer whale, 
Namu, with the fixation on people? Well, 
they're still getting along fine, but Griffin 
is a little worried: he thinks it's time for 
Namu to meet some nice whale girl. 

Recently, matchmaker Griffin has been 
chasing killer whales all up and down 
the north Pacific coast, looking tor the 
right girl. Helicopters, tranquilizer har- 
poons, fishing boats, double seine nets 
and all, Griflin's best attempts have been 
frustrated. One whale died apparently 
from an overdose (it’s very hard to pre- 
scribe the proper dose of tranquilizer for 
a whale), several got away in fog (still, 
presumably, wearing orange-buoyed har- 
poons as stickpins), and one turned 
hysterical and thrashed herself to death 
in her pen. Finally. Griffin settled for 
a 2-year-old child bride. In front of hun- 
dreds of welcoming spectators and a 
dozen photographers, Namu took one 
look at his prospective mate, sniffed. and 
headed back toward shore and his human 
friends. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Blanton Collier, coach of the Cleve- 
land Browns, commenting on an opin- 
ion that Jim Brown is a poor blocker: 
"Man o’ War was a fabulous racehorse. 
Undoubtedly he could have pulled a 
plow, too, but his greater talent was 
running." 

• Gene Tunney. on the decline of the 
manly art of boxing and the increase of 
hoodlums wielding knives: "A fellow 
with a knife is a namby-pamby, anyway. 
A man will get up and use his fists." 

• Gail Goodrich, the little giant of the 
Los Angeles Lakers' backcourt, when 
asked if he could see around Wilt Cham- 
berlain of the Philadelphia 76crs: "Man. 
I couldn't see past his knee pads." end 
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A great new camera takes 
the mumbo-jumbo 
out of fine photography! 


{The new Honeywell Pen/ax Spolmalic solves exposure problems ami ends exposure caicnitilion forever.) 


Evcr>body’s got at least one friciui who is 
something of a hot-shot with a camera. 

Chances are he dazzles you with a whole 
roomful of equipment. And he probably 
goes through some sort of black-magic 
mental contortions and dial twisting every 
time he takes a shot. But you've got to 
admit that his perfectly exposed pictures 
make yours look pretty drab. 

Well, fret no longer, friend. ‘^’ouVe just 
one easy step from joining the photo- 
graphic elite. 

magnificent iic« camera is the answer. 
It's a camera that is simplicity itself to 
operate. Yet it will never fail to delight 
you with what it (and you) can do . . . be- 
cause it has a wealth of professional know- 
how buUi right in. It's called the Honeywell 
Pentax Spotmaiic. 

Pentax cameras, with their superb op- 
tics and brilliant engineering, have long 
been a favorite of photo hobbyists every- 
where. Bui now the Spotmaiic opens up 
the world of fine photography to every 
camera fan who can press a shutter. 

The secret is a rexolutionarv through- 
the-lciis exposure meter system that is both 
automatic and unerringly precise. It as- 
sures you that you'll never again face the 
disappointment of ruining or missing one 
of those exceptional pictures or slides 


through over- or underexposure. 

It guides you infallibly, within the limits 
of film and available light, from the sim- 
plest situations to the most dilficult and 
challenging conditions: severe backlight- 
ing, extreme telephoto, high contrast, low 
light levels, wild tillers, ulira-closcups. And 
it docs it all automatically. 

'^uu also Save time and film because you 
can forget about taking extra shots "just 
to make sure." You arc sure on every pic- 
ture. You arc sure of a quality of results 
simply unattainable by 98' y '^1' cam- 
eras in use today, "automatic*’ or not! 

Here's how it works. The Spotmatic's 
unique cadmium sulfide meter measures 
the light coming through the taking aper- 
tare of the lens. Jt reads the light from the 
in-fvens image on the ground glass, which 
corresponds exactly to the image at the 
film plane. (There arc cameras, selling for 
up to S500. which read the image formed 
by the Jens at full aperture. But these 
cameras merely estimate the light for the 
actual f/stop you'll be using and arc only 
approximate when compared to the preci- 
sion of the Spotmaiic.) 

Tast, foolproof operation. When you 
load your Spotmaiic. you set the film's 
ASA number (from AS.\ 20 to KKK)} in the 



window of the shutter speed dial, auto- 
matically calibrating the exposure system. 
Then you set your shutter speed, focus 
and flip the meter switch to the "on” posi- 
tion. By turning the diaphragm ring, the 
meter needle y ou'll sec in the view-finder 
is centered and you're set to shoot. With- 
out removing your eye from the view-finder 
(and without engaging in digital contor- 
tions), you have made a perfectly exposed 
picture. It's that simple! 

Today, the Spotmaiic towers over every 
other 35mm single-lens reflex camera, it 
costs S289.50 and is, without a doubt, one 
of the four or five finest cameras in the 
w crld. 

Who says so 7 The pros and the dyed-in- 
lhc-"ool amateurs who started snapping 
up Spotmaiics faster than we could de- 
liver them. 

But wc were happy to adjust the supply 
rate. And now your nearest Honeywell 
Pentax dealer will be glad to explain why 
he's so excited about this remarkable new 
camera. Or, for more of the details first, 
just send us the coupon below. 
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HONEYWELL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Mail Station 209 
Denver, Colorado 80217 i7t-iiA 
Please send literatu re on the new 
Honeywell Pentax Spotmaiic to: 
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Sports 

Illustrated 


RABBIT HUNT IN VEGAS 


That is what a blithely unconcerned Cassius Clay thinks Monday night's heavyweight championship fight will be. 
But his manager is uneasy and Floyd Patterson figures to do some shooting, too by GILBERT ROGIN 


iioJIihff, which is Latin for "as you 
please," was the term used by the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages to desig- 
nate the subtle questions of casuistry on 
which they flaunted their dialectical skill. 
"How many angels can dance on the 
head of a pin?" is a quodUbet. "Whether 
a chimera ruminating in a vacuum dc- 
voureth second intentions" is a quod- 
libel. And so, perhaps, is "How can 
Floyd Patterson defeat Cassius Clay on 
November 22 in the Las Vegas Conven- 
tion Center without a baseball bat and 
two rolls of quarters?" 

But if. coincidentally. Clay (see cover), 
that marvelous, whimsical, overweening 
and — when he turns the volume down — 
charming young man, takes Patterson 
too lightly, and Patterson, who often 
seems enfeebled by one obscure punch or 
another, can again fight at the top of hts 
memorable form, then Floyd could win 
it. It says here. Indeed. The first possibil- 
ity is what has Angelo Dundee, who 
serves as Clay’s manager, despairing in 
the long corridors of the El Morocco 
Motel, where, appropriately, Moham- 
mad Ali, as Clay publicly insists on be- 
ing called, and his largely Black Muslim 
retinue arc encamped. "I can’t dissect 
my guy’s mind," Angelo says. "He may 
be taking the other guy cheap. The 
champ keeps asking me, ‘You think I’m 
the greatest?' 1 tell him, ‘Yes, only one 
guy can lick you — you.' Great fighters 
have a tendency to do it — to lick them- 
selves. I’ve briefed and baptized him and 
rebaptized him and rebriefed him. Don’t 
low-rale Mr. Patterson." 


What’s bugging Angelo is Clay’s pos- 
sibly frivolous assertion that the fight is 
going to go six or seven rounds, so that 
1 ) there will be enough time to properly 
humiliate Patterson, 2) he can show the 
people how beautifully he can fight and 
3) he can enjoy the movie. "I never look 
at the second Liston fight,” Clay says. 
"It’s only half a reel. There’s nothing to 
see. I want something to holler and re- 
joice over." 

These niceties are lost on Angelo. 
"Look, friend," he says, "if it goes 11 
seconds, let it go 11 seconds. Liston’s 
given me the key— a strong left hand. 
Left jab, hook off it, left uppercut. Right 
uppercut when Mr. Patterson lunges. 
My guy's going to surround him. Listen, 
my guy’s got an uppercut, if he hit Mr. 
Patterson on the chinskiwith it, it's all 
cheroot. It’s all over, Daddy." 

The other morning Clay expounded 
on these and related subjects dear to him. 
He was lounging in bed at the El Moroc- 
co, braying into a pair of microphones 
that rested on his bare chest. His person- 
al photographer, Howard Bingham, was 
asleep in the other bed. The man they call 
Cap’n Sam, who is the secular head of 
the Miami mosque and makes like Clay’s 
bodyguard, sal attentively in a chair, as 
though he might be called upon to recite. 
"Witness this annihilation in your local 
theater," Clay was saying. "I’m the fast- 
est in the torritory. In the torritery. In the 
terriiory." He then bum-bummed a few 
bars of the Dead March from Said. He 
was cutting a tape for a radio spot on 
his stereo recorder. He played it back. 


and the voice faithfully issuing from the 
twin speakers must have made him feel 
warm all over. He smiled broadly and 
winked. 

"1 don't want the rabbit to make a 
quick million dollars," Clay said, com- 
mencing his exordium. Clay rarely con- 
verses. Hecommunicateswith his entour- 
age in kind of click language. The rest of 
the time he harangues — great, fantastic, 
inflective, nonstop orations, on the or- 
der of Dr. Castro’s. "I want to punish 
him. To cause him pain." Clay said. 
"You find out what a person don’t like, 
then you give it to him. He don’t like to 
be embarrassed, because he has so much 
pride, so I’m going to make him ashamed. 
He is going to suffer serious chastise- 
ment. The man picked the wrong time to 
start talking to the wrong man. When 
Floyd talks about me he puts himself on 
a universal spot. We don’t consider the 
Muslims [Clay pronounces it Mooslims] 
have the title any more than the B;iptists 
thought they had it when Joe Louis was 
champ. Does he think I'm going to be ig- 
norant enough to attack his religion? I 
got so many Catholic friends of all races. 
And who’s me to be an authority on the 
Catholic religion? Why should I act like 
a fool? He says he’s going to bring the 
title back to America. 1 act like I be- 
long to America more than he do. I rep- 
resented it beautiful in Scotland. 1 
never wink at a woman or go out of a 
hotel after dark. See, I’m no bogeyman, 
like they say. Why should I let one old 
Negro make a fool of me? Floyd would 
be smart to come out and make a 
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TWO TO DUMP FLOYD 



Clay sAoivs Artist Robart HandviUe two 
Sffaelal punchas ha will usa. At laft is a 
chopping right that knocks down Floyd's 
jab and than lands on tha chin. Balow Is an 
upparcut, which has just connaetad. It's 
ovar. says Dundee. If it "hits on the chinski. " 
DSAOINCS ST DOeERI HANOVILll 
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national apology. I've got an unseen 
power going for me. There'll he almost 
4 billion Muslims praying for their 
brother in Islam. We've got sympathizers 
in his own camp. How is he going to 
buck all this*? This little, old. dumb pork 
chop eater don't have a chance. From 
eating pork he's got trillions of maggots 
and worms settling in his joints. He may 
even cat slime of the sea. 

"Every stone is a boost. Elijah Mo- 
hammad. who speaks directly to God. 
tells a parable from the Bible or some- 
place about a donkey lying in a ditch, 
and all the people who pass throw stones 
at it. Well, pretty soon the ditch is filled 
with stones, and the donkey walks out. 
Floyd's making me double strong. I can 
fight underpressure, loo. When I've been 
knocked down, something makes me get 
up and fight. I'm not going to rush my- 
self. This is going to be a beautiful fight. 
The people arc going to see more of me. 
I'm going to show off, look pretty. I'm 
so elusive they ain't seen nothing yet. 
The ring's going to look like it got a gate 
on each corner. I got some new foot- 
work called the chicken scratch." 

Clay sprang, naked, out of bed and 
demonstrated the chicken scratch, which 
is a nifty, rapid, back-and-forih shufile 
performed in place. Clay also claims he 
has a new weapon called the linger-on 
punch, the invention of which he attrib- 
utes to Stepin Fetchit.a perplexing mem- 
ber of his retinue. Step allegedly dreamed 
up the anchor punch, too. which dropped 
on Sonny Liston in Lewiston. Me. Says 
Clay: "The linger-on punch is fired like 
the anchor punch, but it is a little slower, 
li don’t knock him out. It dazes him. It 
keeps him numb. It's a push right hand. 
It’s fast, but it’s more of a push, and it 
has more twist. Before the first round is 
over, people will say, ‘Forget it.’ It’s go- 
ing to look like a father beating up on 
his son. I got superior height, weight, 
balance, reach, speed, strength and 
youth. I’m going to keep my distance, 
keep off him. Then bounce in on him. 
Two jabs. Bip, bip. Circle over here. Jab 
four times, hit him with a hook, back off. 
Walk in on him and grab him. Grab his 
little self and walk with him.” 

Clay told Cap'n Sam, who goes about 
205, to stand up. Clay then clinched with 
him and manhandled him about the mo- 
tel room. "You strong,” said Cap'n Sam. 
"It takes a lot out of a man. straining like 
that,” Clay said. "When he lets go, he’s 
winded. You don't get that tired leaning 


on him. ‘Oh, Rabbit. I just hit you seven 
times. Watch this jab. Rabbit. Bip. bip. 
bip. Don’t gel tired. Rabbit. If you fall 
down, I'm going to pick you up.' I'm 
going to make him punch, make him 
wrassle. A lot of times I'm going to let 
him punch me in the body. I can afford 
to let him tire himself out beating on my 
body. Fd be a fool to try to knock him 
out in one round. 1 might wear myself 
out. But .\rchic Moore told me. 'Don't 
go out and dance around.' Soon as the 
bell rings. . . . "Here. Sam. you be the 
Rabbit. Turn your back and bob up and 
dow n like he does. Bing. I'm in his cor- 
ner before he's hardly off the stool, like I 
was in Lew iston, Me." Ciaystalked across 
the carpet and. as Cap'n Sam turned, un- 
corked a right. "Wouldn't it crack the 
people up if 1 did the chicken scratch be- 
fore I dropped him with a right lead?" 
Clay said. "Wouldn't that he pretty? Me 
in my white shoes. I'm going to point 
before 1 do it. Point at the spot where 
he's going to fall. That would be his- 
tory. wouldn’t it? But wouldn't it be 
hell if he read this and left town before 
the fight? 


"When he’s lying there. I'm going to 
slick a carrot in his mouth, a carrot 
with some green on it. 'Nibble on it, 
Rabbit,' I'll tell him. Don't you think 
that'll make him leave the country? I’m 
going to hit him so hard Il'll jar his kin-' 
folk in Africa. Before he fights me again, 
he'd rather run through hell in a gaso- 
line sport coat. He'd rather shave a lion 
w ith a dull blade. He will be beat so bad, 
he will need a shoe horn to put his hat 
on. How many days did it take God to 
ntakc the world? Six. He had his pleas- 
ures and his work for six days. Since 
Patterson loves boxing so. I'm going to 
give him pleasure for six rounds, which 
symbolizes six days. On the seventh. I'm 
going to give him his rest.” 

Clay climbed wearily back into bed 
and pulled the covers up to his chin. 
"Personally, I don't know him that 
good," he said, softly. He was starting 
his peroration. "I'm not mad at him. 
After the fight, it's over. As an individu- 
al. I have a degree of admiration for 
him. It's all an act. I've got to live the 
legend 1 am." He closed his eyes and 
fell fast asleep. 



Because Clay maneuvers well, Patterson is working on an unusually open stance. From it he 
is in good position to move or punch to either side and in this way keep Clay dose to him. 
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Up the Strip, in his pied-a-lfrre at the 
Thunderbird Hotel, is E’atterson. the 
antihero. This is a guy with a screwy 
image. He speaks softly, so they say he's 
humble. He's got as much self-esteem 
as the next person, but he is preoccupied 
with the idea that people will get the 
wrong impression, so he prefaces his re- 
marks with "I'm not boasting, but . . 
and "I'm not bragging, but. . , ." He 
wants to explain what he has found out, 
what he feels — vshich he can do with 
rare honesty and insight, but he is afraid 
it will sound like he's alibiing. He is. 
therefore, often reticent or oblique. He 
is also suspicious, possessed by imagin- 
ary slights, opinionated. His anxieties 
arc frequently excessive or motiveless. 
For instance, he is convinced people do 
not like him when he loses. He thinks 
his current popularity is not because of 
any affection for himself but because he 
is the only one around with a chance of 
beating Clay. When he comes off it, he 
happens to be an extraordinarily worth- 
while guy — funny, sharp, gracious and 
thoughtful. And it's 3 to I ho will take 
this paragraph as a rap. As has been 
written of S;iul Bellow's protagonists, he 
is burdened by a speculative quest. If he 
were a Jewish intellectual, what would 
there be to say? 

"He's an intricate man." says Angelo 
Dundee. "He's a drowning man." 

Patterson pretends to live at the Thun- 
derbird, but it is obvious he sleeps else- 
where. secretly. Many of his workouts 
arc held in lamera, too, but even in the 
public sessions he cannot avoid things 
that he considers embarrassing — two 
weeks before the light V1cl Turnbow. a 
sparring partner, knocks him down with 
a right hand and earns SI.OOO, All Pat- 
terson's sparring partners have this offer. 
If they can floor the boss, they get 
SI.OOO. Says Buster Watson, who has 
succeeded the late Dan Florio as Pat- 
terson's trainer: "That'll teach him to 
hack around. He's got to concentrate. 
It's expensive, but it has to he." Buster 
is one of the few realists in Patterson's 
cantp and as such is an asset. 

On the other hand. Clay's workouts 
at the Stardust arc always open. At the 
end of each session he punches the light 
bag on the stage elevator. In the Star- 
dust's Lido show the elevator supports 
a great glass flight of stairs upon which 
arc arrayed a ton or so of nudes and a 
chariot drawn by a real horse galloping 
on a treadmill. Now-, bathed in magenta 


spots. Clay ascends, punching without 
gloves. like General Booth going to 
heaven. Then he leaps off the elevator, 
clearing a table, crying, “I'm superman. 
Get a good look at him. I'm the king of 
the world." He lands, stumbling slightly, 
out of sight. 

"It's better to make friends than build 
gates,” Patterson has said. 

In the room with Patterson one 
morning are Buster Watson; Floyd's pi- 
lot and P-R. man, Ted Hansen; Jerome, 
the second-youngest of the Patterson 
brothers: Ed Bunyon, who was a sparring 
partner for the first Johansson fight until 
he got hit in the eye and became a "walk- 
ing partner"; Mickey Allan, who sang 
The Suir-Spaiif’leci Bonner when Patter- 
son was champ; and Ernie Fowler, who 
has risen from chauffeur to a.ssistant 
trainer. The last two are sleeping, "Some- 
times when we talk," Patterson says, 
"we talk to hear ourselves, My confidence 
is within me. I'm sorry to say, but Clay 
impresses me as being rather young. It 
is difficult to lake someone like that seri- 
ously. He's young and spoiled and going 
in every direction. In fact, he doesn't 
know what direction he's going in. No- 
body knows who is going to win this 
fight. Clay couldn't convince me in a 
million years that he knows. There's al- 
ways a degree of doubt. In all my pro- 
fessional fights and at all the weigh-ins 
I've never looked one of my opponents 
in the eye. 1 always look at their chests. 
But I've looked at Clay eyc-to-eye for a 
second or two. It was just accidental. I 
never looked at him long, Such accidents 
are sometimes inevitable. But each time 
1 looked 1 detected a weakness, a front. 
He really doesn't believe what he's saying. 

"I'm going to go into the ring with 
every intention of walking out the win- 
ner. I know how I'm going to enter the 
ring. How I'm going to leave the ring. I 
don't know. I'm going to win because 
I'm better, if I'm belter. If I am beaten 
it will be because I am in with a better 
man than I am. I'm not bragging. I've 
always been good, but these last five 
fights [counting from the lime he last lost 
to Liston. Patterson has won five in a 
row] have restored my confidence. I 
don't know if I'm the same fighter 1 was. 
I know I notice more nowadays, I haven't 
stopped to find out if I've gotten older, 
if I can't do the things 1 once did. If I 
did I wouldn't accept it. A fighter never 
admits to age, 

"When the bell rings, my No. I drive 


will be to partially repay a debt I owe to 
boxing. Who is to say what 1 would 
actually be if it wasn't for boxing. A 
laborer? A truck driver? A bum? Surely. 

1 had convict tendencies. My No. 2 drive 
is to achieve a degree of vindication, al- 
though when I look at my record, the 
ridicule I receive is ridiculous. My No. 3 
drive is to win the championship back 
for America. 

"When the bell rang for the first Lis- 
ton light. I was. as I have explained in 
the past, already knocked out. When the 
bell rang for the second Liston fight. I 
had to prove to myself that 1 was just as 
strong as he was. Why .should I back up? 
He showed me why. I don't know what 
I'll do against Clay. You can go after a 
man and get him. You can go after a man 
and he gets you, I do know that every- 
thing i do will be more reflex and in- 
stinct than thought out. Sit at ringside. 
When the bell rings. I'll yell it down to 
you." 

Although the odds on the fight went 
from 14 to 5 to 3 to I following Patter- 
son’s untimely knockdown by Turnbow. 
they are still an underlay. Says Jimmie 
(The Greek) Snyder, who is. in a way. 
the oddsmakcr emeritus of Las Vegas 
and w ho made one of his earlier fortunes 
lapping out on Joe Louis: "My own per- 
sonal opinion is that Clay will kick the 
daylights out of him and the odds should 
be at least 10 to I. The fact that Pat- 
terson represents the majority ofNegroes 
and that he has done nothing to discredit 
himself (except he can't light ) is causing 
a lot of people to make small speculations 
on him. On the other hand, we have a 
champion who belongs to a minority 
group that is not loo popular. This nor- 
mally would mean nothing to an indi- 
vidual who is ready to make a big bcl, 
but sentiment is running away with them 
and. though they think that Clay will 
win, they refrain from betting on him in 
the hope that St. George will slay the 
dragon with his right-hand spear.” 

No mailer what the proper odds 
niighi be, however, it would be impru- 
dent totally to discount Patterson's 
chances, for there arc sound reasons w hy 
he could upset Clay or at least make a 
tight of it. Clay is essentially a long- 
range fighter. This is a natural conse- 
quence of his physique, his inclination 
and his remarkable quickness. He docs 
not tight inside, and, unlike Liston, he 
docs not care to pound a man in the 
clinches. This automatically improves 
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l*aHerson’s chances. Of course. Johans- 
son, who was himself disinclined to close 
with his man. had one notable success 
against Floyd. Operating from afar. 
Clay can control a light. He moves and 
punches at will as he sets up his victim 
for the eventual knockout. He does not 
like to be pressed, however, since then 
control passes over to his opponent. 
When this iKcurs. he.is basically on the 
defensive and cannot exploit his unde- 
niably superior skills and gifts. A good 
example of this is the Doug Jones light. 
One of the smallest and most mobile of 
Clay's adversaries, Jones kept slipping 
Clay's jab and punching in close. He 
did this to special advantage early on 
but failed to keep it up and lost a fairly 
close decision. This. too. is Patterson's 
style, since he. like Jones, is basically too 
small to light most heavyweights from 
outside. Discounting chins. Patterson is 
a better fighter than Jones. He hits harder. 
His leap, which is often scorned but has 
nonetheless proved cITeclivc, will enable 
him to get at Clay. He has greater speed 
than Jones, particularly with his hands, 
and he has a naturally aggressive style. 

Clay's device of pulling away from 
punches was a perfect defense against 
I.ision. who could never quite reach 
Clay's chin with his great, vicious swipes, 
but Patterson, leaping, can land on the 
mark, and with impact. U's a risky ma- 
neuver. but none of Patterson's oppo- 
nents have been able to olfset it. It 
should be even safer against Clay, since 
his lordotic posture makes it difficult 
for him to counter. Also, because Clay's 
jabs must be angled dow n at the shorter 
Patterson. Floyd will have an opening 
high on the left side of Clay's neck and 
head — a situation both camps arc well 
aware of. However, the main thing Pat- 
terson must do is press, and press from 
the bell. As Angelo Dundee says: "In 
boxing you cannot start in low gear and 
get to high gear. You've got to start in 
high." Alas. Patterson has a history of 
being a "notoriously slow starter, and if 
this holds for the Clay light, forget it. 
Pressing is important for yet another 
reason. .According to Archie Moore. 
Clay docs not breathe properly. He 
breathes shallowly, like a dog. not from 
the diaphragm, the w ay a singer does. If 
true, this could explain why he has to 
rest from time to time. Against Liston 
in Miami IJcach, Clay trained and fought 
in a pattern in which he ran a round and 
rested a round. Jones never gave him a 


chance to rest in the early rounds of 
their light— which could be why Clay 
looked so inartistic. 

In both the F^itterson-Liston lights 
and the Clay-Liston fights, the impor- 
tance of comparative styles was over- 
looked. In reviewing these lights it is 
now apparent lhat Patterson's style was 
exactly the one Liston would do best 
against, and, in turn. Clay would do best 
against Liston's. Says Cus D'Amato: 
"As in a war. it is often the tactical ap- 
proach that decides the battles. 1 hat is 
why a smaller, inferior force may beat 
a superior one. as Rommel did in Africa 
to the British, In this battle Patterson 
has the style to beat C lay." D'.Amato 
believes the keys arc the lead, the asser- 
tive two-handed punching, the double 
hooks, the peekaboo guard, which per- 
mits Patterson to lire punches and pro- 
tect his head almost simultaneously and. 
perhaps most signilicanlly. the position 
of Patterson’s feel and body. 

"Floyd must gel inside and rattle olV 
his combinations against Clay's head 
and body," says D'Amato. "Clay has 
never fought anyone with Floyd’s ability 
to put punches together — true combina- 
tions— and against this kind of pressure 
he will lind it dillicult to defend with his 
hands down." The advantage of the 
nearly frontal stance, in which the feet 
are opposed and the hands held high on 
cither side of the head, is that it is an 
excellent way to cut down the mobility 
of a lighter like Clay, who tends to move 
from side to side. This was Liston's ma- 
jor shortcoming against Clay. He was 
never in position to punch, since his left 
fool was planted so far in advance of his 
right. Vv'hen C lay moved laterally Liston 
either had to replant his lead fool or, as 
often happened in his anxiety to reach 
Clay, he wound up w ith his legs crossed 
and totally off balance. 

Furthermore, since Clay will be punch- 
ingdown on the crouching Patterson, he 
will be exposing his jaw to a sneak right 
hand. I his may well he Patterson’s big- 
gest punch in the light. "Patterson likes 
to lie there in the clinch doing nothing," 
says Charlie Povseil, who has the dis- 
tinction of losing to both Floyd and 
Sonny. "Thai's when you relax, and 
that's his signal to start ripping ofT 
punches, especially that overhand right." 
Dundee calls this the possum punch, be- 
cause Patterson plays possum, sagging 
almost lifelessly in the clinches, before 
throwing it. "It is the only way he can 



Thia combination worries C/ay's rnanaoter, 
// starts with a body attack, hart a right. 

win." says .Angelo. "Patterson must 
throw' straight right hands to the body 
whenever Clay touches the ropes," says 
Powell. "Clay invariably leans back and 
then tries to body slip, but he is, in the 
first instance, vulnerable to the right 
hand to the head — he is looking for the 
left hook," 

Just how well Patterson will fare de- 
pends on his motivation. Perhaps un- 
fortunately. he no longer seems to light 
for some kind of ego satisfaction but 
rather for dubious, obscure causes. He 
always fought Isesi when fighting was 
purely a personal expression. "He was 
superb," saysTommy Loughran. the old 
light heavyweight champion, who was 
once close to Patterson. "He was the 
nearest thing to Dempsey. So lithe, so 
supple, and he punched with such pow- 
er. .All of that coupled with ferocity. I 
thought he could not miss being one of 
the greatest heavyweights of all time. 
Fhen something happened. He became a 
deliberate puncher, and his body thick- 
ened under all that unneeded muscle 
and weight." 

I he period when Loughran was im- 
pressed with Patterson was near the be- 
ginning of Floyd's career. This was when 
lighting was apparently a release for ihc 
frustaiions of an emotionally disturbed 
youngster, a way of proving himself, of 
becoming somebody. In these days he 
fought with a verve, an irrepressible 
surge, as though innumerable punches 
were forcing themselves through his 
arms. But. according to D’Amato. after 
he defeated Roy Harris Patterson was 
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lold by Dan Florio that he must husband 
his punches, that a champion should 
show artistry and reasoned skills. Florio 
made a mistake. Patterson's indomitable 
rushes were his essence. He kept his op- 
ponents so busy defending themselves 
that they were rarely able to mount a 
counterofTensive. In truth. Patterson's 
overwhelming offense was bis defense. 
When he became a more painstaking 
fighter he had need of defensive skills 
that he had never developed. 

Since the Harris fight the only occasion 
on which Patterson returned to his origi- 
nal style was in the second Johansson 
fight. “1 hated him.” Floyd said. "It got 
so when I looked at the meal on «ny 
plate, 1 saw' his face ga/ing up at me. 
Still, with all my anger 1 had poise. But 
it's wrong. A fighter must be a killer? 
if winning means inflicting a degree of 
danger, injuring an eye or something, 
then 1 don't want to win." 

Although Patterson seems to be toler- 
ant of. or bemused by Clay, his camp 
doesn't buy it. Patterson steams when 
Clay touches him, as he did the other 
day in an unscheduled confrontation at 
The Mint, in downtown Las Vegas. 
"Come here, sucker,” said Clay. "Yes. 
you. chump. I've got something for you." 
While the two entourages glared at each 
other. Clay touched Patterson. Patterson 
brushed aside his hands and said, in his 
quiet way, "I’ve got something for you, 
loo. baby." 

But to what avail? Clay is convinced 
that he is indestructible, because Allah 
is looking out for him. As a boxer he 


has a great thing going for him with the 
Allah routine. Now he has confidence 
on top of everything else. There is no 
better example than the second Liston 
fight. Against all the prelighi strategy. 
Clay ran out at the bell and landed a 
good right on Liston and then proceeded 
to do virtually nothing until seconds be- 
fore the knockout. In the interim he al- 
lowed Liston to punch him. It grieved 
Dundee, but he has learned to put up 
w ith it. Clay is truly something else. Be- 
sides being a genius in his chosen craft 
or art. he has a mind of his own, has 
never readily adapted to instruction and 
is endlessly tinkering and perfecting. For 
instance, he conditions his body by let- 
ting his sparring partners beat it. This 
unusual kind of masochism is actually in 
step with advance thinking on the sub- 
ject by medical authorities. Dr. Peter 
Karpovich, the eminent physiologist, 
has said: "The best way to develop mus- 
cle is to do the particular thing you want 
to use it for." 

Clay has been boxing since he was 1 2, 
and the things he now does no longer 
have any roots in intellection. "Isn't 
nature wonderful." he said once, in a 
glen in Massachusetts. "What makes 
moss grow on one side of a tree and not 
the other? Why do birds fly south and 
then north in the spring, and why do fish 
swim upstream to lay eggs? Nature is a 
mysterious thing. It is Just like me, Some- 
times I wonder when a big fist comes 
crashing by and at the last moment I just 
move my head the smallest bit and the 
punch comes so close I can feel the w ind, 


but it misses me. How do 1 know at the 
last minute to move just enough? How 
do I know which way to move?" 

And the things he does are too num- 
erous to be cataloged. Take the fifth 
round of the first Liston fight, when, 
blinded by a caustic solution. Clay kept 
Liston at bay and broke his concentra- 
tion just by touching him on the fore- 
head with his left. Or. as Dundee says, 
marveling. "He'll even miss you on pur- 
pose." In addition, he has this absolute 
preoccupation with boxing, with his 
body, with himself. Unlike Patterson, he 
can tunc everything else out. Only one 
topic lakes precedence- his absorption 
with the Muslims. "If Fdijuh asked me 
10 quit boxing today, I would do so.” 
he has said. 

"1 got a feeling 1 was born for a pur- 
pose.” Clay explained the other night. 
He was being driven to Larry's Musk- 
Bar in the Negro district of Las Vegas, 
wearing a pink sport coat that glowed 
spectrally in the dark interior of the car. 
Clay himself was nearly invisible. (Earli- 
er, Patterson, walking by the parking 
lot, had seen him. "Actually, all we saw 
was a pink sport coat," he said later. 
"Wc knew who it was.”) "I don't know 
what I'm here for,” Clay went on. "I just 
feel abnormal, a different kind of man. 1 
don't know why I was born. I'nijust here. 
A young man rumbling. I've always hud 
that feeling since 1 was a little boy. Per- 
haps I was born to fulfill Biblical proph- 
ecies. 1 just feel I may be part of some- 
thing— divine things. Everything seems 
strange to me." emo 
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THE FURIOUS FUN BELOW DECKS 


Baltimore and Cleveland seemed safe topside in the NFL's divisional races, but in the hold some of the best fights in 
football were raging, as the 49ers and the Lions showed in a thriller in Tiger Stadium by EDWIN SHRAKE 


W ih Jimmy Brown in high gear for 
Cleveland, and the Baltimore Colts 
apparcnily— if iUogically— able to func- 
tion as well with Johnny Unitas on the 
bench as with Johnny Unitas in the 
game, the two divisional leaders in the 
National I'ootball l-cagiic arc close to 
home. The Cardinals, once the team to 
beat in the Kast. have lost their cool and 
along with it three games in the last four 
weeks. The Packers, in that same period, 
have lost something just as important: 
the ability to score touchdowns. In 
dropping two of their last four games 
they have moved the ball across the goal 
line only three times, and. although they 
are still only a game out of first place, 
the Packers are hanging by their finger- 
nails. Last Sunday they needed two field 
goals to claw past the lowly Rams 6-3. 

This doesn't mean ihat the NI L. a 
league long dedicated to fratricide, is 
not going to have a lot of fun in the next 
live weeks but simply that most of the 
fun will occur slightly below the upper 
level. Now the battle is among St. Louis. 
New York and I>allas. perhaps even 
Washington and Philadelphia, for sec- 
ond place in the East, and among De- 
troit. Minnesota, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco to see which, if any, can overtake 
the Packers in the West, 

Two of the more interesting Western 
also-rans got together last Sunday in 
Detroit, where the Lions- who have 
come a lot further than almost anyone 
thought they would in the beginning — 
tried out what San Eranciseo is confi- 
dently calling its team of the future, the 
high-scoring, uninhibited 49ers. Only 
the errors of youth have kept the 49crs 
out of the top two or three. That thought 
is a comfort to their coach. Jack Chris- 
tiansen, who needed all the comfort he 
could get after his team lost four games 
by a total of 17 points. 

Last Sunday nearly provided another 
frustration. With their fine set of running 
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backs and receivers and with John Bro- 
die having his best year at quarterback, 
the 49ers led the league in offense but 
somehow had managed to lose games 
with basketball scores. 

The Lions had no such problem. Their 
offense ranged from mediocre to pa- 
thetic. It was their defense that had won 
for them. In their three straight losses 
earlier in the season the Lions’ defense 
collapsed, but in the nc.xt two games, 
against Los Angeles and Crreen Bay. the 
defense recovered, and Detroit won 
them both. 

The trouble during the losing period 
was at left corner back. Bobby Thomp- 
son. the regular, was hurt, and his re- 
placement. Jimmy Hill, joined hurt with 
a groin injury. The Lions tried a rookie, 
who was picked on. so they reactivated 
Night Train Lane. Passes still tlew into 
that area with bewildering rapidity. 
Coach Harry (lilnier then pulled Vet- 
eran Bruce Maher out of his safely po- 
sition and placed him at the corner. The 
problem seemed to be solved. 

There was hardly anyplace else the 
Lions could be attacked. They have a 
tradition of solid defense. The current 
one is based largely on the play of De- 
fensive Tackles Roger Brown and Alex 
Karras and l.incbackcrs Joe Schmidt 
and W'aync Walker. To run against the 
Lions, most teams use traps and influ- 
ence blocking, but Karras, Brown and 
IXfensive tnds Sam Williams and Dar- 
ris McCord have the experience to sniff 
out traps and not be fooled. So the op- 
position resorts to the pass, and into 
action rushes the Lions' front four, often 
with blitzing help from a linebacker or 
two, and that idea goes back to the 
drawing board. The most successful 
moves against the Lions arc the play- 

Barging in on 49er Quarterback John Brodie. 

Darns McCord (,78) leads Detroit pass rush. 

Continuous pressure tailed to shake Brodie. 


action passes that start out looking like 
runs. 

On offense, though, the Lions have 
not been a really consistent threat in 
years. They have not had a lop quarter- 
back since Tobin Rote. Lor a while they 
got along with Milt Plum and Earl Mor- 
rall. but Ciilmer decided having two 
quarterbacks of equal ability was worse 
than having one. since each developed 
his own following on the team. Plum 
had had some good seasons with Cleve- 
land. and the Lions hojved he could 



duplicate them in Detroit — so Morrall 
was traded to Nevv York. When Terry 
Barr. Gail O’gdill. Put Studstiil, Ron 
Kramer and Jim Gibbons arc healthy 
the Lions arc as well olT lor pass re- 
ceivers as almost anybody, but they have 
not had the outstanding running Kicks 
necessary to make a passing olfense work. 

Trying to find one. Gilmer traded for 
a man who hud become a legend in 
Dallas. He got .Amos Marsh. In 1962 
Marsh rushed for X02 yards and seemed 
on the verge ot'a brilliant career. Instead, 
he became a symbol of the Cowboys' 
frustration. Whenever he fumbled or 
dropped a pass, there was a joke about 
it. One gag was that when Amos was 
traded to Detroit, he dropped his plane 
ticket. Upon arriving in Detroit Marsh 
promptly scored two touchdowns, in- 
cluding one on a long pass in the linal 
seconds to beat M innesola. Coming from 
the bench, he had called the pass play 
wrong to Plum and had one of his num- 
bers sewed on wrong, but he caught 
the ball anyhow. On hisroad jersey Amos 


is No I E rather than 31. “It would have 
been 13 if they had put the 3 on straight," 
he says. "But I don't care. I quit reading 
the pafiers when I was in Dallas. I was 
glad to get out of there and come to De- 
troit where I'm wanted." 

Marsh started at fullback last Sunday 
ahead of veteran Nick Pieirosante. and 
later -w iih Joe Don Looney out because 
of headaches he began to have after be- 
ing clt’theslined against Green Bay — 
worked in the same backlicid with Pie- 
trosante. They were fairly elTeetive in the 
second half but hardly the equals of the 
49ers' Ken Willard and John David 
Crow. W ith those two breaking tackles 
as few backs ever do against Detroit and 
with one fumble run in for a touch- 
down, the 49crs led 20 0 at half time. 
W atching Brodie throw ing to Dave 
Parks. Bernie Casey and Monty Stickles 
did not go down well with Detroit's sell- 
out crowd of 54,534. 

But in the third quarter Marsh scored 
on a cutback at right tackle, and the 
Detroit defense began to change the 


flow of the game. On the second play of 
the fourth quarter Plum passed 22 y;irds 
to Sludstill for a touchdown. An inter- 
ception and twisting return by Maher 
and a 17-yard run by Marsh helped take 
Detroit down to the San F'rancisco 10 
with the Lions trailing 14 20. Plum rolled 
out, seemed confused, was hit. fumbled, 
and San Francisco [)efensi%c End Clark 
Miller picked up the ball and ran 75 yards 
for a touchdown. Detroit returned to 
score on a plunge by Pietrosante. and 
then Dick Lcbcau's interception helped 
the Lions down to the 49ers' 13 with a 
minute and 38 seconds left to play. Be- 
hind by six, Detroit was in position to 
pull it out, and Christiansen began re- 
membering the four games he had lost 
so narrowly. Plum, however, threw two 
incompletions and the 49crs survived. 

“With our young guys, wc'vc lacked 
the really big plays," s;ud 49cr Line- 
backer Mike Dov\dlc. “But they niade 
them today and they're learning. This is 
going to be a great team." Baltimore and 
(jrcen Bay. please note. two 
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CASE OF THE TOO HOT GOLFER 


Iowa amateur Ftoren DiPaglia. who never before had such a tournament-winning year, turned out to be a loser with 
the US6A. and certain unpleasantness in Texas and North Carolina came to light by GWILYM 5. BROWN 



I n Houslon it rancher charged ihat his 
life was ihreatcncd. in Charloue \he 
police asked the men in the Cadillac who 
were visiting the country club to come 
over to the station, and in Iowa the 
state’s best amateur golfer was sudden- 
ly not an amateur anymore. The ever- 
fascinating problem of golf gambling 
was in the news again. 

The principal in the latest case was 
Floren DiPaglia. a 39-ycar*oId 'alumi- 
num-siding executive from Des Moines 
w ho plays golf almost well enough to be 
a touring pro and bets so high that the 
pros say they cannot handle him any- 
more. After a careful investigation the 
United Stales Golf Association has 
stripped DiPaglia of his amateur status 
for “conduct detrimental to golf.” 

The USGA never spells it out. but in 
the past “conduct detrimental” has, in 
one way or another, usually had some- 
thing to do with gambling. The cases arc 
not infrequent, and even champions 
have been involved. In 1958 Junie Bux- 
biium. who had won the National Ama- 
teur Public Links title two summers be- 
fore, was barred from further amateur 
competition because he had traveled 
around hustling high-stakes golf games 
under an assumed name. The case of a 
DiPaglia or a Buxbaum is noteworthy 
only because these arc exceptionally tal- 
ented golfers. The USGA's confidential 
tiles are tilled with similar histories af- 
fecting duffers and par shooters alike. 

DiPaglia is no newcomer to notoriety. 
Of to trouble. On December 27. 1953 he 
was arrested in Des Moines after Ben 
Bumbry, a Drake University basketball 
player, told police DiPaglia had offered 
him S300 to $500 to shave points in a 
game against Iowa State. DiPaglia was 
sentenced to 10 years, but a series of ap- 
peals ended with the charge against him 
being changed to a misdemeanor. He 
was sentenced to jail for five months and 


Des Moines' DiPaglia kisses his putter {top) 
alter a b/g win. Below he is shown as he 
poseO last March at a Texas sheriff’s omce. 
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was fined SI.OOO. In 1954 DiPaglia found 
himself before a Senate committee in- 
vestigating the hederal Housing Admin- 
istration scandals, where he testified that 
in 1950 he and his brother had grossed 
SIOO.OOO in commissions while selling 
aluminum siding. Subsequently DiPag- 
lia and his family formed their own sid- 
ing company, which was most success- 
ful, almost as successful as Horen's golf 
game. In 1961 DiPaglia won the Des 
Moines city championship, and his li- 
nancial situation was such that he could 
travel around the country to play golf 
and gamble with the top pros on the 
PGA tour. He soon had a reputation as 
an excellent player — and a hothead. He 
was also earning a reputation with vari- 
ous police departments. The FBI report 
on his police record shows he was picked 
up for investigation in Oklahoma City, 
Houston. Port .Arthur. Texas, Chicago 
and Shreveport. La. between 1955 and 
1961. but only in Shreveport was he ac- 
tually charged with anything — he was 
convicted and fined S50 for “failing to 
register trade name.” 

It was not until this year, however, 
that DiPaglia reached the peak of his 
abilities. His golf was excellent. He 
won the Iowa Masters tournament and 
the regionally prestigious Herman Sani 
Open, and he tied for first in the Iowa 
Open before losing in a sudden-death 
playolT. He seemed the hottest candidate 
for Iowa Golfer of the Year, an award 
won on a strict stroke system based on 
performance in certain major state tour- 
naments. But he had involved himself in 
other things as well. 

Last winter DiPaglia went to Hous- 
ton, rented a S.15-a-day cottage on the 
Champions golf course and immediately 
started playing golf. On one occasion, 
club members say, he played against the 
best-ball of three 85-to-90 shooters at 
Champions while agreeing to hit all 18 
of his tee shots with a Dixie Cup placed 
over the ball. He lost his bet. but only 
because he could not control his iron 
shots to the par-3 holes. 

During January, according to charges 
later made to Houston police, DiPaglia 
also played a high-stakes round at the 
Champions club with C. E. Boyd Jr., a 
husky oilman and rancher who lived 

Joe Dey, whose keenest desire Is to keep 
golf above reproach, speaka lor the OSGA. 
which took DiPaglia'a amateur standing away. 


with his wife and two children in a 
550.000 brick hou.se adjoining one of 
the club's two courses. Boyd, an II- 
handicapper. told police that he won 
51.400 from Dil’aglia, who paid up by 
peeling 5100 bills off a roll he carried in 
his pocket. 

Subsequently, police were told, I^iPag- 


lia left town “to get more money, " and 
returned. He was joined by an asstveiate. 
Gasper Fa/io. In February. DiPuglia's 
luck changed, and he won a total of 
56,500 from Boyd. The latter paid ofi' 
I^if’aglia with checks, but then had sec- 
ond thoughts and asked DiPaglia to 
liold the checks. According tc» Boyd. 
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TOO HOT .Dnilnued 


l-'azio laiersaw Boyd in Swcelwaler. Tex- 
as and asked about getting the payment 
in hard currency. Boyd gave him S4.000 
in cash hut co\ ered the balance w ith tw o 
more checks. This started an argument, 
which resulted in Bo>d tearing up the 
cheeks and slating lhat as far as he was 
concerned the gambling debt was paid. 

This was hardly satisfactory to I loren 
DiPagUa. Later, \shilc Boyd and his w ife 
were on another trip to Sweetwater. l)i- 
Pagtia traced him to a motel and tele- 
phoned to demand payment. IliPaglia 
sounded like such a “raving maniac.” 
Boyd said in his complaint to police, 
that he put his ranch foreman, Buster 
Welch, on the telephone to reason with 
DiPaglia and then "in a very loud tone 
of voice DiPaglia told Mr. Welch that 
he was going to kill Mr. Boyd's daugh- 
ter. his son. his . . . wife . . . [and] Mr. 
Boyd, but he was going to save him for 
the very last and was going to use a shot- 




Famed Fat Man. Marty Stanovich. i$ said to 
be partly retired because he is overly known. 


gun to kill them with." The same day 
that Boyd's foreman was receiving this 
forthright policy statement. Boyd's 
Houston home, the rear of which adjoins 
a Champions green, was broken into. 
Police found that "unknown person had 
removed Mrs. Boyd's clothing from the 
closets in her bedroom and threw them 
on the bedroom tloor and tore a mink 
stole into several pieces and left it on 
the said floor." Unknown person had 
also removed a lot of papers from a desk 
and torn them up. stomped on a clock 
radio and thrtiwn ground meat onto the 
kitchen floor. Police have not discov- 
ered who was responsible. 

I ollowing the report to ptdice on the 
threat. DiPaglia was arrested in Cabin 
No. 3 at Champions. DiPaglia admitted 
he had phoned Boyd, said he had no 
idea who entered Boyd's house and told 
police he was going to leave Houston 
and forget the debt. Three weeks later 
Boyd dropped his charges against Di- 
Paglia. He w ill not say why. 

Meanwhile, other information about 
DiPaglia was coming to light, this time 
from Charlotte, N.C.. which he visited 
in 1964. The pro at one course he went 
to spotted DiPaglia's Cadillac with its 
blue-and-white Iowa license plates and 
was suspicious. "He didn't get much 
action here." the pro says. "Every body 
was scared of him," However. DiPaglia 
played several times with the city's best 
amateurs. He also attracted the attention 
of the police. "Word got back to the 
police station that there was a lot of golf 
gambling going on and the slakes were 
getting high." says Detective Captain 
William A. McCall. "DiPaglia had an- 
other man with him. We asked them to 
come to the station, and I told them that 
I heard they were engaging in high-stakes 
gambling here. 1 didn't run them out 
of town. I just told them to slop or they 
were going to get into trouble. They left 
town." 

This seems simple enough, but Hous- 
ton Rancher Boyd and a louring pro 
put the DiPaglia ease into final perspec- 
tive, and in so doing they show how 
complex the golf gambling issue really is. 

"DiPaglia actually has a lot of sport- 
ing blood in him," says Boyd. "He won’t 
try to win the match on the first tee with 
an inequitable stroke allowance. He'll 
always arrange an agreeable match, tak- 
ing into consideration his opponent's 
handicap and his own skill." Boyd says 
DiPaglia has a remarkable mind. After 


just a few cards have fallen in a gin rum- 
my game he seems to know exactly what 
everyone is holding. On the golf course, 
Boyd says, he will make individual bets 
with everyone in his own foursome as 
well as the foursome just in front, and 
keep track of all the bets in his head. 

"I was prepared to testify for him at 
Ills amateur-status hearing Ivcfore the 
L'SGA." stiys one of the pro tour's out- 
standing players. "Moren likes to play 
for a lot; in fact, he's out of our class. 
But when it comes to golf he's honest 
as the day is long. To tell you the truth. 
I'd put him down as a real sucker. I've 
never heard of him coming out ahead 
on a big bet. He gives away too many 
strokes just to get a game, just to get 
some action." 

At one time, it is said. Dil^iglia put 
out feelers in an attempt to get a PCJA 
Approved Player Card but was dis- 
couraged from going any further because 
of his criminal record. Apparently he 
has the skills to have made at least a 
modest success of the pro tour. 

"He's a great chipper and a super- 
putter." says the pro who was willing to 
give him a character reference, "He's not 
too long off the tec, but he's good and 
straight. What he has most of. however, 
is great courage under pressure. I per- 
sonally think he got a raw deal from the 
USGA. What's the difTercncc wheilier 
a man bets 55 or 55,000. if he can atford 
it? I lorcn's got eight or 10 salesmen 
working for him who must make S25.0(K) 
a year or so themselves. Sure, he may 
have done some wrong things in the 
past, but I think the only thing wrong 
with him now is that he's a sick guy 
when it comes to gambling." 

This, when you retlect on it. is exactly 
why the USGA, as the governing body 
of amateur golf, watches golf gambling 
with such concern. It can he a sickness, 
both for the individual and the sport. 
Gambling has become an intrinsic part 
of the game. Golf is among the very last 
endeavors of man in which he is willing 
and luis the opportunity to gamble, head 
to head, do or don't, I betcha, on his 
own physical achievement. (When was 
the last time you stood beside a tennis 
court and heard anything like, "O.K.. 
S5 a set. dollar on aces, dollar on tapecs, 
press at the end of live games and bingo, 
bango, bungo"?) Hardly a foursome gets 
olTa first tec without cither some kind of 
wagering or else an embarrassed pause 
during which nobody brings the subject 
ronunued 
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Try a Mad Russian. The alive, yel 
subtle taste of Sprite gels vodka do- 
ing things you never knew it would 
do. Sprite is tart. Naturally tart for 
adult tastes. Add a slice of lemon or 
lime. And a cherry. (Red, of course.) 
Will the Mad Russian become the 
People’s Drink? Definitely da! 



How will vodka coexist with 

the fresh, tart taste of Sprite? Exuberantly! 





Cruise cool and calm in torrid heat... forget humidity, stay fresh and neat... 



PUT A SMILE IN EVERY MILE . . . EVERY SEASON WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


FOL SEASON 


All of a sudden, driving takes a happy turn 
when you turn on the comfort of General 
Motors four-season climate control ! All year 
the temperature inside is just right— whatever 
kind of weather comes your way. And the 
conditioned air is healthful and refreshing! 
Dust and pollen go down the drain, excess 
humidity is removed, wind and insects stay 
outside. Feel your nerves relax . . . your spirits 
rise! Try this modern way to drive at your 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Butck or 
Cadillac dealer's. •cOMmeSMO av miciDAine 


IM4IUUSOJV 


A R R 1 S O 


RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, N Y 


TOO HOT continued 


up. Predictably, the gambling can and 
does get out of hand. Examples: the in- 
famous Calcutta pools; the thousands 
of dollars being lost to golfers playing 
with fake handicaps or under phony 
names; the storied hustlers with the aw'- 
ful swings who are so good they could 
play with a rake and beat you 4 up; the 
case of the U.S. Open champion who 
reportedly, while still an amateur, played 
a match in which his backers dropped 
$150,000. The USGA has for 10 years 
been attempting to police this aspect of 
the sport, and it has had considerable 
success. 

Joseph C. Dcy Jr., executive director 
of the USGA and the man whose poli- 
cies have shaped its attitude on gam- 
bling. says, “Our executive committee 
does not handle a large number of seri- 
ous cases, not even one a week. And no 
case is typical. We look at each one on 
its own merits. There is certainly no set 
number of dollars at which a bet be- 
comes a violation of amateur status. 
The amount involved means nothing 
in itself. Ten dollars may be a lot to you 
or me, but what is S50.000 to a multi- 
millionaire? Motivation and effect are 
what concern us. Is the activity bad for 
the game? Is the golfer using the game 
for something other than just the joy of 
playing?*' In short, you can gamble, but 
don't try to make a career of it. Beyond 
that the USGA will say nothing about 
gambling. Least of all will it tell who 
is doing the big gambling today, or 
where the action is. 

However, a survey of clubs across the 
country turns up some intriguing specif- 
ics, and two opposing trends: I ) every- 
body is gambling on golf, but the amount 
involved in the larger club bets is less 
than it was 10 years ago. and 2) the big- 
time hustler has been replaced by the 
man who cares not whether he wins or 
loses but how much he played the game 
for. 

In general, the club golfer is now bet- 
ting more money in his country club's 
card room than he is on the golf course. 
"The modest bet out on the course is 
usually just an introduction to something 
wilder at the gin table," says a touring 
pro. And a club pro says. “The man who 
thinks a S2 Nassau at golf is plenty high 
will play gin for 3c a point, four games 
across, etc., etc., and wind up winning 
or losing $1,000." In Los Angeles the 
police department says flatly, “Heavy 
action just doesn't exist.” 


The Normandie Golf Club in St. Louis 
was once considered the hottest spot 
west of the Mississippi. It was there that 
a baseball pitcher was said to sometimes 
drop $1,500 in a single round and a 
famed pro, using only a five-iron, would 
cure a man's gambling habit with a fast 
$500 lesson. Old members recall it fond- 
ly. but those days arc gone. The current 
Normandie pro. Frank Keller, now re- 
ports: “We've got the most conservative 
place in the country.” 

Keller's observations reflect those 
from many parts of the U.S. where 
$1,000 bets were once a common part 
of the golfing scene: the West Coast. 
Phoenix. Chicago, the Carolinas, Texas, 
etc. Every area still has a few regular 
$100 Nassau games, but they arc gener- 
ally restricted to tightly knit and pros- 
perous groups. Debts arc settled up only 
periodically and tend to even out in a 
year, a trend that pleases the USGA. 

This does not mean, however, that 
golfers with a yen to have $1,000 riding 
on a wedge shot arc extinct. There arc 
plenty of them, and their USGA dos- 
siers grow large. There is especially heavy 
betting in three areas — Palm Springs, 
Las Vegas and Miami — but in each case 
it is essentially in-group wagering. The 
Palm Springs set is mostly Hollywood 
and especially Rat Pack, and if a star 
drops a grand or two a day it is just 
Monopoly money anyway. 

The Vegas group is mainly casino 
bosses and dealers and has its own 
distinctive flavor. One pro (gambler) 
who is a golf fanatic recently backed 
an ex-touring pro (golfer) in a round 
against par 72 at the Dunes' Emerald 
Green Country Club. He reportedly lost 
$12,000 when the golfer finished bogey, 
double bogey, bogey to miss 72 by a 
stroke. A Strip casino dealer w on a wed- 
ding chapel from a “Marrying Sam” 
preacher and earlier look a French poo- 
dle as payoff for an $8,000 golf bet. The 
same preacher who lost his chapel lost 
$1,200 to a hotel-nightclub captain, a 
debt that was settled when they traded 
the preacher's new Cadillac for the cap- 
tain's old one. 

In Miami the hot gambling is being 
done by vacationing hoodlums from the 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago crime 
syndicates. {The Miami Herald is run- 
ning a scries of personality sketches on 
such visitors entitled Know Your Neigh- 
bor. Perhaps Know Your Foursome is 
advisable, too.) Florida law-enforce- 


ment agencies say the hoods play for as 
much as $1,000 a hole, with key putts 
worth $15,000 or more. Side bets will 
range to $500 for the longest drive or for 
hitting the green on a par-3. One of those 
in the game is Jack Ccrone. onetime 
bodyguard for Tony Accardo. Lieut. 
Larry Feingold of the Dade County 
sheriff's office recently asked Ceronc why 
he comes to Miami. "Just to play a 
little golf,” Ceronc said. The hoodlums 
see their share of Miami private clubs, 
but their big games arc reportedly held 
on two public courses, Miami Beach's 
Btiyshorc and Normandy Shores, where 
unwanted supervision is less likely. 

But the true hustling days arc over 
here. loo. “I can remember when Bay- 
shore used to be like a circus,” says 
Woody Laughinghouse. manager of a 
Miami public course. “The golfers would 
be playing $500 a hole, and guys would 
be following them in carts making even 
bigger bets. It's not like it used to be.” 

Miami Springs Country Club, a mu- 
nicipal course, was once the headquarters 
for the famous Fat Man. Marlin Stano- 
vich, whose large belly and old lady's 
swing was a familiar sight from coast to 
coast. Stanovich is a member of River- 
woods Country Club in Chicago, where 
the membership list includes .some of the 
same types that play in Bayshorc's big 
games. He is less active now, and the 
word in places like Boston and Cleveland 
and Los Angeles is that The F'at Man 
got his hands homogenized by the Chi- 
cago syndicate for somehow letting them 
down. “This is not true," says a close 
friend of Stanovich. “They didn't touch 
his hands." Stanovich was last seen head- 
ed south once again, but hardly to pull 
a surprise hustle on some unsuspecting 
pigeon, if for no other reason than that 
everybody knows him too well. 

Thus the colorful age of the hustler 
seems to be passing into golfing history, 
and the hustler himself is being replaced 
by characters w ho — w in, lose or draw — 
want action. 

One is left with the words of Briga- 
dier trie Brickman. D.S.O., secretary 
of Great Britain's Royal and Ancient. 
Asked last week about hustlers in Eng- 
land, he said: “I have never heard the 
word used in association with golf. We 
have never heard of golfers here tricking 
their fellows by playing off false handi- 
caps for vast sums of money. Are there 
cads about who could behave so despic- 
ably?" Well, there used to be. end 
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WORRYING IS THE 
WAY TO WIN 


If, that is, you have a temperament like the Montreal Canadiens' Toe 
Blake, who broods when his championship hockey teams fall behind 
and who really sweats when they start to go ahead by MARK KRAM 


W dtch him at a hockey game and 
then compassionately slip him a 
straight razor. It seems the only kind 
thing to do as Hector ( loe> Hlafce. coach 
of the Montreal (. anadtciis. spends an 
evening in his small, rectangular cell 
at rinkside. in the shadows of a larger, 
more perceptible hell inside himself, 
During the game Blake’s teeth, like jack- 
hammers. foreser blast into a chunk of 
gum and at times, it apiK-ars, his lower 
lip. His head rolls like a cue ball with 
I nglish on it. and his voice— constantly 
discharging epithets - is that of a fore- 
man in a stamping mill. High-voltage 
moments send him bolting up and down 
in a jagged line but. when confronted 
with obvious defeat or victory or cs- 
cniciating blunder, he soinnamhulanlly 
stumbles about in tight little circles. 
Right now the thing most troubling Toe 
Blake, the Captain Bligh of the Nation- 
al Hockey l.eague and everybody’s can- 


didate for a long vacation in a nice, 
quiet country place with high walls 
around it. is the fact that the esperts 
have once again picked his team to lin- 
ish in first place. 

.-\ Canadien game is always, quite 
simply, the third day at Cicllysburg for 
Blake. Think of hockey in any other 
way and you had bctlcrdcal around him. 
The long run with BLikc toward success 
is never a tranquil trip. He is. true, avun- 
cular at times, but more frequently he 
is despotic or desperate- a human lusil- 
lade of stinging ridicule and pcnclraiing 
anger. •It’s the way I am." says Blake. 
■'Ii’s the only way I kiunv how to get 
there.” 

Since 1^55, when he succeeded the 
Habs’ highly obstreperous and success- 
ful coach. Dick Irvin, Blake has flogged 
l oth his opposition and his players. 
He Inis given the Canadiens .^X5 vic- 
tories. 187 defeats and 128 ties in the 
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rcguLir-'ica'ion schedule, seven league 
titles and six Stanley C up champion- 
ships. live of them eonsccviuve. His most 
recent cup victory - the tirst in four years 
- came last season, to the bewilderment 
of every expert in hockey and the em- 
barrassment of all those who have per- 
sisted in portraying Blake as just a care- 
taker coach. 

From time to time last year it seemed 
that Blake was doomed to defeat. The 
C'anadiens went into the playoffs w ith no 
Rocket Richard or Boom Boom C'lcof- 
frion or Bei I Olmstead or .tacviucs Plante 
to make things easy. Of course. Jean 
Beliveau. their brilliant and adroit cen- 
ter for so many years, was still there, 
but Jean had been brilliantly maladroit 
and ineffectual (for Beliveau) most of 
the season. Henri Richard. The Rocket's 
brother, was out six weeks with an in- 
jury. The goaltcnding. fierennially Mont- 
real's reliable hole card, had been exces- 
sively generous to the opposition. De- 
spite all this. Blake made a good run at 
the regular-season title, but still no one 
was giving the C'anadiens much of a 
chance in the playoffs. Their line defense- 
man. Jacques I aperriere. and Cpillcs 
Tremblay, their good-scoring left wing- 
er. were out w ith injuries, 

Nevertheless, at cup lime, sparked by 
a suddenly rejuvenated Ikliveau. the 
C'anadiens handled Toronto in six games 
in the first round. In the finals against 
Chicago the lackluster goalies, juggled 
from game to game on the basis of 
Blake's whims and figures, began to de- 
liver, Tremblay came hack, and Blake 
extracted solid performances from him 
and Dick Duff, a former Ranger con- 
spicuous only for his ineptness. The for- 
midable Bobby Hull was slopped by sac- 
rificing the scoring potential of Claude 
i’rovost. who— continually prodded by 
Blake shadowed ffull throughout the 
scries and followed him everywhere but 
to the Chicago bench. It made all the 
difference: Hull scored only two goals. 
The longest and deepest drink from the 
Stanley Cup belonged to Blake. 

A\ a result of this, Blake and his Ca- 
nadiens are now unanimous choices to 
win the league title and the cup in lV6tS. 

THE THOUGHTFUL LOOK on liljkc's I'acV IlcrC 

means the Canadiens arc jusi holding ihcir on n. 


“How can they overlook us complete- 
ly one year," Blake snorts, “and then 
pick us to win u all the next?" His com- 
plaint is not just another case of a 
coach's "poor mouth.*' Blake simply has 
a very real and gnawing fear of what 
such conjecture can do U’ a club. He has 
seen the debilitating power of compla- 
cency. "I recall one great Canadien 
team." he says, “during my playing 
days. \N'e lost a few games, and the play- 
ers weren't particularly worried. They 
kept telling themselves they'd win the 
next one. But the next one never came 
around. By the lime wc started to play 
up to our potential we were out of the 
playoffs." 

The frayed script about every great 
hivckcy player depends heavily on the 
monioni his mother bought him his first 
pair of skates- Blake's mother was ada- 
mantly opposed to his participation in 
such foolishness a.s hockey. She had 
hoped that Hector (or Hec-u>e. as his 
younger brother called him) wouUl be 
I’orlunaie enough m acquire a "nice and 
steady" job In the mines. Exen if she 
had given her approval, a pair of skates 
would have been out of the question, 
with eight children crowding the Blake 
table three limes a day. "It was a big 
treat." Blake once told a friend, "when- 
ever we got beef drippings on our bread, 
instead of lard for our school lunches." 
I.ard was a mainstay on the luncheon 
menus for many youngsters in northern 
Ontario's Victoria Mines, a smeller and 
mining community whose fainilies loo 
often could afford only too little. 

When he was 12 Blake got a job hitch- 
ing up horses and delivering milk before 
going to school. The money enabled 
him to buy a pair of skates and freed 
him from the boredom of playing goalie 

that hateful position that can. if nec- 
essary. be filled by a man w iihout skates, 
in neighborhood games. I rom then on. 
except for an occasional fiercely con- 
tested game of old maid with his sisters. 
Blake had little lime for anything hut 
hockey. School was a distraction, hut 
a sympathetic teacher allowed the kids 
to wear their skates into the old wooden- 
floored classroom so that hockey games 
during recess could gel under way 
promptly. In the summer Blake played 
baseball and was a mascot tonnnu-^i 
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for an older team. He occasionally for- 
got to pick up the bats, but he never for- 
got to be a small aggravation to the 
umpires when a decision went the w rong 
way. This early distaste for officials 
would later prove to be an expensive 
phobia. 

Blake, unpolished and rugged, made 
the usual slops in the network of kid. 
junior and senior hockey leagues in Can- 
ada. He was deadly serious and unmoved 


vidual who seemed resolved that intimi- 
dation — an often used weapon of NHl. 
players— would not succeed against him. 
Too busy fighting his own battles to 
play effectively or be much help to his 
teammates. Blake was soon sent back to 
the minors, 

Later in the season the Maroons trad- 
ed him to the other Montreal team, the 
Caiiadicns. He joined them just in time 
for a bad mauling in Detroit's Olympia 



BLAKE MAKES A POINT TO J. C. TREMBLAY AND JEAN BELIVEAU ON MAGNETIC ICE 


by most social distractions, but every so 
often his coach would walk by his room 
and see a dim light under the door. Curi- 
ous. he would step in and lind Toe des- 
perately trying to Mil an inside straight 
when he should have been in bed. 

Blake Mrst caught the attention of the 
NHL somewhat obliquely when its 
scouts were looking at a youth named 
Nakina Smith, his teammate on a minor 
league club in Sudbury. Smith was the 
talk of most of the NHL scouts, who saw 
great potential in him, but when Eddie 
Ciirard, coach of the now defunct Mont- 
real Maroons, wired his scout, Sam 
Rothschild, about Smith, he got the 
reply. "Lorget Smith. Blake's the one 
you want." 

Nakina Smith never made it big in the 
majors but Toe Blake did. He was 23 
when he joined the Maroons in 1935. a 
reckless, truculent and boisterous indi- 


Stadium. Blake and Detroit's Fbbic 
Cioodfellow were leaving the penalty 
box together when Blake decided Good- 
fellow would look better decapitated. 
Blake's stick was deflected by a Red 
W ing player, and in seconds Blake was 
prone on the ice. being pummeled by al- 
most the entire l>ctroit team. The Ca- 
nadiens. whether pleased or merely dis- 
creet. just stood by and watched. Blake 
was rescued by the police. "He really 
went amok." says Jack Adams, former 
Red Wing coach. "But he never backed 
away from any of them. He was a helluva 
competitor." 

Blake's metamorphosis from pugna- 
cious brawler to mature hockey player 
began at the start of the 1936 37 season 
and reached its fullillment more than 
two years later. That year he won the 
Hart Trophy as the game's most valua- 
ble player and was voted C anada's out- 


standing athlete. Me was now as gentle- 
manly as a hockey player can afford to 
be. and continued to be so to such an 
extent that years later he won the Lady 
Byng trophy, an annual award given to 
the player who "best combines sports- 
manship and outstanding play." 

This change in Blake contributed to 
the devastating success of the Canadi- 
ens from 1943 to 1947. Blake was cap- 
tain of those teams and left winger on 
the fine Mad Dog l.ine. which included 
The Rix’ket and Elmer Each. It was a 
curious trio. Richard, though phlegmatic 
off the ice. was a volatile player, l.ach 
was cocky and loquacious whether in or 
out of uniform. Blake, cool, resourceful 
and somewhat paternal, was the "rock," 
often calming Richard and Lach when 
they lived up to the line's nickname. 

Blake's playing career ended on the 
night of January 10. 194X. when a body 
check shattered his ankle, In 13 years 
he had scored 235 goals and 292 assists. 
He had been a star — but not a super- 
star. He had been a scuffler who had to 
work hard for his success. "1 could nev- 
er let up." he says. "Others could, but I 
had to drive myself." He was to prove 
no different as a coach. 

A month after Blake's injury Frank 
Seiko Sr., then general manager of the 
Canadiens. asked him to take charge of 
Houston, a team that was having prob- 
lems. Blake did. and he won the league 
title. Seiko promoted Blake to the coach- 
ing position at Buffalo in the .American 
HiKkey League. He had trouble at Buf- 
falo with the front office, and when the 
situation became untenable he quit in 
January. "They said I was too easygo- 
ing." says Blake. Three weeks later the 
Valleyfield Braves of the Oucbec Senior 
Hockey League approached him with a 
coaching offer. Blake accepted and 
stayed until the end of the 1953 54 sea- 
son. when he quit again to devote his 
time to running the tavern in Montreal 
that he still owns. 

Meanwhile the Canadiens' board of 
directors was searching for someone to 
succeed Dick Irv in. Selkc immediately in- 
jected Blake's name into the discussions. 
Billy Reay. now coach of the Chicago 
Black Hawks, was being solidly en- 
dorsed for the job, but Seiko, a sort of 
patriarch in Montreal hockey, persisted. 
"Blake is no theorist." Seiko pitched. 
"He does not talk glibly about the game. 
But if you want someone who will get the 
maximum out of players Blake is the 
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If you're not content to string along with 
the herd, take a long look at the big 
Dodge Potara above. Your first thought 
may be. "Nice ... but out of my class." 
Don't you believe it. For that's what the 
Dodge Rebellion is all about. Giving you 
more go, show, spice for the same price 


you've always paid. Check the price tags 
on smaller cars. By the time you add a few 
of the things Polara's got standard— 383 
cu. in. V8. foam-padded seats, carpets— 
you can end up paying Polara's price and 
still be a long way from Polara's class. 
(Yes, even an outside mirror is standard.) 


So, march right down to your Dodge 
Dealer's. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 

'EB Oaclgis Palara 

OODGE OlViSION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 






The way the Dutch do. 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 



Produti o# U.S-A. . liQvfturs, 40-78 Prool, tfven lueoj eols Ditiilling Co , Louisville, Ky. 
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man." The directors yielded to Selke. 
Blake promised to work hard to help 
Montreal retain its “royalty" designa- 
tion in the NHl.. 

Seven years later, despite a magnifi- 
cent start in his first year. Blake's most 
notable accomplishment lay in getting 
Montreal eliminated from the playoffs 
for three straight seasons. Then, as he 
often did last season. Toe Blake inces- 
santly talked of retirement. 

"Will you be back. Toe?" a Montreal 
reporter asked. 

"I want the whole month of May to 
think about it." replied Blake. 

"Why the hesitation?" he was asked. 

"Let's put it this way," he answered. 
"I want to live like Toe Blake used to 
live." He just could not, it seemed, bear 
the thought of being a loser. 

Titis contempt for himself, for his play- 
ers and for anybody' else who might 
share the responsibility for defeat has 
been a source of much trouble for Blake, 
but it has also been one of his most po- 
tent weapons as a coach. True, he is a 
technically solid hockey man. a patient 
master at handling young players and 
one w ho is consistently successful at get- 
ting competence from those who do not 
have it to give too often, but it is his 
attitude and his cutting tongue that 
drive the Canadiens. After a scries of de- 
feats or just one game notable for desul- 
tory play, Blake can usually be heard 
profanely disparaging the abilities of 
his players. "The dressing room just 
shakes," says one reporter. 

"I'm not sure such a technique is 
right." says Blake, "rve tried the silent 
treatment on them, but it gets me more 
upset than it docs them." 

Toe's players respect him. but there 
are a few who resent his bludgeoning 
approach. One such was Goalie Jacques 
Plante. "Plante was the greatest goalie 
1 have ever seen." says Blake, "and 1 
never said anything to him for .seven 
years. Then when 1 did he couldn't take 
it." Blake, perhaps more restrained with 
Plante than w ith any other player he had 
ever coached, soon became completely 
disenchanted with his goalie. Plante, 
something of a hypochondriac and a 
source of dissension on the club, was 
traded to New York for the Rangers' 
indilTcrent Gump Worslcy. "I never 
even gave it a second thought," Blake 
says. "It got so I never knew when he 
would be well enough to play." 

The Plantc-Blakc feud did not end 


with the trade, however. When Plante 
joined the Rangers he immediately be- 
gan making caustic remarks about Blake 
and Montreal to the press. Later on. 
when informed that he had been picked 
as coach of the year, Blake said: "They 
made a mistake in picking me. They 
should have given the award to Plante. 
He was the one that got our players 
hot." 

Blake docs not opt for dialogue when 
he disagrees with an official. He prefers 
getting right to the point, which may be 
located anywhere on the anatomy of the 
referee in question. In 1961. in the semi- 
finals of the cup playoffs, Blake became 
incensed over a tripping call. He raged 
across the icc and threw a long. looping 
right hand at Referee Dalton Mac.Ar- 
thur. Even though he missed. I c was 
fined S2,000. During the finals against 
Chicago last April. Blake was exasper- 
ated by some of Vern BufTey's calls. Aft- 
er the game he skidded toward BufTey. 
intent upon elevating that referee's jaw. 
Mis players restrained him. but on his 
way into the dressing room Blake man- 
aged to uncork his right at u fan — and 
missed again. Moments later he popped 
his head out of the dressing room and 
bawled to reporters; "You all saw the 
game. You all sawwhai happened. Now- 
let's sec how much guts you've got.” 

Although the majority of the press — 
despite its painful association with him 
— is fond of Blake, he has shown little 
inclination to return the affection. His 
estrangement from reporters was pro- 
voked during the playoffs of l%3. when 
he tangled with Referee Eddie Powers 
(SI. April S. 196.f). Infuriated as usual at 
the oliiciating. Blake ranted after one 
game: "They oughla investigate the con- 
duct of officials who handle themselves in 
such a way you'd think they bet on the 
outcome." Blake said then and says now 
that, like any other coach during heated 
moments, he was just "talking to the 
wall." One reporter did not think so. 
however, and Blake's rcmarkN turned 
up in the I'rcnch-languagc paper Mmin. 
Powers insisted his honor had been im- 
pugned. Blake was fined 5200. Powers, 
obviously annoyed at the fact that his 
honor was worth only 5200. quit the 
NHL and look legal action against 
Blake. The case was settled out of court 
in Toronto, but Blake was forced to har- 
ness his emotions until the settlement. 
He avoided squabbling with referees. He 
was cautious with reporters. He was a 
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The story behind the bone-jarring violence 
of pro football— a sport that thrills 20 
million Americans each Sunday! See the 
greats of yesteryear. Watch strategy evolve 
from the Flying Wedge to the intricate 
T-formation. At training camps meet key 
players, eavesdrop in locker rooms, see 
the dreams of a rookie vanish in the sum- 
mer heat. Then experience the Big Game 
between bitter rivals— in all its agony and 
excitement— as no spectator ever has 
before! “Mayhem on a Sunday Afternoon’,' 
fifth in a series of great TV 
cials, presented by 3M Company, 

A DAVID L. WOLPER PRODUCTION 
NARRATED BY VAN HEFLIN 
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NEW WAY 
TO MEASURE 
YOUR FOOT 


...tAc. be^te/t ga/e/i gou hime 

Your foot is mnasurod in three c/fmensions— girth, width and 
length — when you are fitted in Jarman DFC shoes. Built on scientific 
lasts which more accurately follow the natural foot contours, 
these shoes fit better, thus give more comfort. Dynamic 
Fitting Concept is an entirely new sizing and measurement system 
— first in nearly 100 years. To enjoy a new experience in 
comfort, let your Jarman dealer measure your foot — precisely, in 
three dimensions— and fit you in a handsome pair. 
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man in chains. He nc\er did forgisc the 
press. 

■‘I'd say." Siiys Blake, "[hut thetough- 
cst job for a coach today is handling the 
press after a game. Particularly when 
you lose. You have to he a politician and 
a diplomat. They're all looking for an 
angle. That's what they call it. An an- 
gle. I tell you it's wicked." 

Toe Blake is 53 now. and his 10 years 
of big-leaguccoaching have ntarkeil him 
badly. He has frequent and persistent 
headaches, and he doesn't sleep well. He 
is a loner who is lonely. On the road, 
away from his family, there is nobody 
to drain the frustration and misery of 
defeat frtim his mind. Sometimes he can 
shake it by walking the streets, but usual- 
ly he can be found in his big hotel suite 
late at night, alone and moving from the 
bed to the chair to the bed and back to 
the chair again. Once in a while he will 
turn on the late show, and just when his 
mind is being hooked by. say. a story 
of lost love in a western town, gossamer 
figures on skates will glide through his 
thoughts in slow motion. Dtinm ii, 
filakf, why litre yiui sti lough with ihf 
players hefore the third period'.' /Ire you 
sure you hud the ri^hi ( onihiuaiion on 
the ice in dial hig monwnt oj die sec- 
ond period'! He never remembers the 
good moves, nor does he ever remember 
the good things he has done for people. 

Blake is not an insensitive man. He 
knows that his circle of friends is not as 
large as it once was. He knows that he 
has hurt some people profoundly — 
through his words and his actions. He 
has. for instance, had to bench or re- 
lease old friends at various times during 
his career, and he has never been callous 
about it. Fach time they have taken a 
piece of Blake with them. "It is a very, 
very ditlicult thing to do." he says. He is 
also aware of the deep scar that has been 
inflicted by his job. "Once I was a very 
happy man." he says. "I am a bitter man 
now. a very bitter man." 

There was no evidence of this bitter- 
ness during a recent visit to New York, 
livdccd. with his team tied for the lead, 
as advertised. Blake was talkative and 
generous with his lime. But you could 
be sure his high spirits would not last, 
even if the lead did. .\ month from now 
Blake will not be smiling but silling 
alone in the same hotel suite in front 
of a television set. punishing his mind 
and thinking: "That Nakina Smith! He 
was the lucky one." snd 
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We wouliln’t forget vou, 
Ifichant Fuller. 



We w on’t spell your name Ru hanl 
Feelee or l{o«ier Fowler. 

Or lose your phone nuniher. 

Or forget you were first if there's 
a eam’ellalion on the fiijiht that’s sold 
out. 

.\ll of which may make you won- 
der why we'r<‘ so sure of ourselves. 


I'lu- answ<!r is simple. U i.sn'tour- 
selves we’n* sun* of. \Vi; w<*nt to IB.M 
and tohl thetti we wanteil .^oinetliini' 
to rememher you hy. 

And what they < iune up witli (we 
ean’t resist nienlionin«j tin* fipin* 
S3f).fK)(),O0f)) w'as the liij;jn*st com- 
j»uter ever set up for liu.'^itiess. 


It remembers every sea^t on every 
Ilijiht We luiv«!. And tlie name.achlress 
and phone numhor of anybody wail- 
ing for a cancel lation. 

( \nd even the order tliev’re wail- 
ing in. That's how we know you were 
first.) 

^’ou won’t forget us now. will vou? 


Aim'cieaii Aiclino 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 


With almost indecent haste, bowl promoters were in the winners’ locker rooms, 
contracts in hand. The Orange Bowl signed up Nebraska— precluding any chance 
of a ‘national championship' game should the Cornhuskers and Arkansas finish 
as the two top teams of the year while the Sugar Bowl collected Missouri and 
the Gator Bowl Georgia Tech. Meanwhile 1965 continued to be a year of dazzling 
individuals (next pages), and none was brighter than Donny Anderson, who ran 
through Baylor last weekend and now leads once-beaten Texas Tech against 
Arkansas with the Southwest Conference title and the Cotton Bowl at stake 


S ince Texas Tech College sits rather 
aloofly out in Lubbock on the south 
plains, surrounded by towns like Bron- 
co, Shaliowater. Idulou and Frenship— 
towns known mostly to tool dressers 
and rig watchers — it is possible that even 
now the football world is not too famil- 
iar with The Golden Palomino, or Don- 
ny Anderson, a horse in hip pads. It 
should be. Anderson, who is poured with 
almost perfect bulges into a suit at 6 
feet 3 and 210 pounds, is proving for 
the third straight season that he is one 
of the buckingest, swiftest, busiest half- 
backs ever to come along. 

Last week Anderson, who has a square 
chin, high cheekbones and blond hair 
that lies down flat, did all the things he 
docs so well-run. catch, return, kick, 
block, tackle. In consequence, the Red 
Raiders’ astonishing record rose to 8-1, 
and the professional scouts, wiping the 
drool from their chins, pondered even 
more deeply which position he ought 
to play when he graduates. 

“He’s got to be a running back." said 
one scout. “Speed, size and lough — why, 
he hasn't been hurt in three years.’’ Well, 
Donny Anderson could play running 
back. He gained 609 yards as a sopho- 
more. 966 last year, and his 1965 total 
went to 6.^0 yards after he helped defeat 
Baylor 34-22 on Saturday. 

“Nope," another scout said. "He's 
the ideal flanker or split end." Possibly. 
He caught five more passes against Bay- 
lor. which gave him 50 for the season 
and 654 yards. Once he took a short toss 
over the middle from Quarterback Tom 
Wilson and zoomed, after one subtle 
shoulder feint, 43 yards for the touch- 
down that assured Tech’s win. 

••I’ll tell you the truth,’’ said one more 
scout, "with his speed he could be a tru- 


ly great defensive safety, even though 
he could play four places on offense.’’ 

He could do that easily enough. He 
made a score-saving tackle against Bay- 
lor after a punt, and in high school at 
Stinnett, in the Texas Panhandle, he 
was a linchucker. And he can punt. He 
boomed one 56 yards in the pleasant, 
clear air above Tech’s Jones Stadium. 
The best thing he docs, however, is move 
the football forward. 

In fact, if Donny Anderson can ad- 
vance the ball just 26 more yards this 
week in the Southwest Conference cham- 
pionship game against Arkansas in any 
of the nonpassingways — rushing, receiv- 
ing, on punt or kickoff returns— he will 
erase an obscure but nonetheless cher- 
ished NC'AA record. Back in the 1949 
to 1951 .seasons Ollic Matson amassed 
4.963 yards doing these things, and 
Donny Anderson is the first player to 
come along with a chance to top him. 
He ran his all-ways (except punting and 
passing) total to 4,938 yards last week, 
scoring his 90th point of the year in the 
process. ••He's the greatest back in Amer- 
ica." said Tech Coach J. T. King, "and 
he’ll get a record bonus for a runner." 

For all of his abilities— his running 
power coupled with speed and moves, 
his good hands and his durability — An- 
derson has the pros worried on one 
count. He is something of a maverick, 
so much so that one of his teammates 
last year remarked, “They call him The 
Golden Palomino, but they ought to 
call him The Golden Great Dane, be- 
cause he’s a big dog.” He doesn't dog it 
in games but in practice, his critics say, 
and he has even admitted he does not 
enjoy practicing. He has not helped his 
image with some wisecracks that listen- 
ers look more seriously than Anderson 


intended they should. Last year, in a 
game Tech was winning handily, he 
joked. “Don’t take me out, coach. I 
need the statistics." Another time, when 
he came slowly off the field after taking 
his usual battering. Tech's “braincoach,” 
Clyde Prestwood, asked if he could get 
Anderson something. ••Yeah," was the 
reply, “a C in sociology." 

After the Baylor game Anderson ad- 
mitted that his altitude for three >cars 
had not been the best. He flunked out 
as a freshman, and he did do some loaf- 
ing. ••He’s not la/y when they snap the 
ball.’’ snaps King, who says he believes 
Anderson has matured. He is slower 
with the wisecracks, more quietly confi- 
dent than cocky and he has maintained 
a C-average in school. 

Anderson was drafted last year by 
Green Bay (No. 1) and Houston, both 
of which could use him in many ways 
but particularly as an outside runner. But 
he is smart enough at this point not to 
reveal a league preference. Tech, a team 
that has won three games in the last two 
minutes, probably will go to a major 
bowl even if it loses to Arkansas, so An- 
derson cannot sign what will certainly 
be a big money contract until after that. 
“I’d play safety if that was the only 
place I could play," he said. “But I pre- 
fer running with the ball and breaking 
for a pass.” Those arc two things that 
have made Texas Tech one of the sur- 
prise teams of the year and Donny An- 
derson, maverick or palomino, one of 
the Souihwcsi’s alltimc performers. 

— Dan Jenkins 


Running this time. Texas Tech's big, 
versatile Donny Anderson, a one-man 
offense, blasts through the Baylor line. 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK eomimied 



It was a dark, chill afternoon in Palo Alto, but Gary Beban 
(above) was as hot as usual when UCLA whipped Stanford 
30-13. The resourceful sophomore, already considered by 
many the best quarterback in the country, ran to two touch- 
downs and passed for another. His startling Uclans now 
face off with Southern Cal. winner to go to the Rose Bowl. 


Outmanned West Virginia found out, as so many others 
have done, just how difficult it is to keep Floyd Little (right) 
of Syracuse out of the end zone. The mercurial halfback, a 
master at using his blockers, scored four times, once on a 
twisty 61-yard run, raising his season's bag of touchdowns 
to 17. The Orangemen won easily at Morgantown 41-19. 




FOOTBALL'S WEEK 




THE MIDWEST 1. MICHIGAN STATE 
(9-0) 2. NEBRASKA (9-0) 3. NOTRE 

DAME (7-1) 

What a pity ILLINOIS did not have the dc* 
fense all year to go with Jim Grabowski’s 
booming charges (left). This year the 210- 
pound fullback has gained 1,071 yards rush- 
ing, giving him a 2,691 total, the most ever 
in three years for a Big Ten back. Against 
Wisconsin Saturday he ran for 1 96 yards and 
two touchdowns, one on a 51-yard scamper, 
as the mini whomped the Badgers 51-0. 

Maybe the pressure was beginning to (ell, 
or perhaps everybody was just trying harder. 
Whatever the reason, the big teams in the 
Midwest — Michigan State, Notre Dame and 
Nebraska — all had troubles. About the only 
thing MICHIGAN STATE'S Duffy Daugh- 
erty should have had to worry about when 
his team played Indiana was which three 
players would carry him off the field after 
the Spartans won. The Hoosiers, leading 
13-10 going into the fourth quarter, almost 
carried his whole team off. Then Quarter- 
back Steve Juday got the Spartans going, 
passing twice to End Gene Washington for 
touchdowns. Dick Kenney barefooted his 
second field goal, and Michigan State won 
27-1 3 for its first outright Big Ten title and 
a place in the Rose Bowl. 

NOTRE DAME was caught up in a score- 
less tic with North Carolina for three quar- 
ters. The Tar Heels shut off the Irish inside 
threat and. without ailing Bill Wolski, Notre 
Dame had to struggle Just to stay alive — 
until Nick Eddy came to the rescue. Eddy's 
two scores, one on a 66-yard dash, along 
with Ken Ivan’s 38-yard field goal, gave 
the Irish a 17-0 win. Come to think of it, 
maybe Notre Dame and Michigan State 
had a common ailment last week, like look- 
ing ahead to Saturday’s game at South Bend. 

All week long NEBRASKA'S Bob Deva- 
ncy brooded about his team’s No. 3 rank- 
ing. ■•|’ll tell you,” he grumped, "no team 
in the country is better than wc are.” Deva- 
ney was so sure that Nebraska voted to ac- 
cept an Orange Bowl bid before it went out 
lo play Oklahoma State, seventh in the Big 
Eight. It was almost a disaster. The Cow- 
boys, with Wall Garrison attacking vicious- 
ly (for 123 yards) had the mighty Huskers 
licked 17-14 with 38 seconds lo go. That is 
when Nebraska, climaxing a 74-yard come- 
back, sent Fullback Pete Tatman storming 
over from the two to save the day 21-17. 
What did Devaney say then? “Whew!” 

MISSOURI'S Dan Devine, chatting with 
friends before the Oklahoma game, said 
pointedly, "It's still the same old Oklahoma. 
They still have fine recruiting, fine coaching 

Jim Grabowski of Illinois, who sets Big 
Ten records every time he carries the 
ball, powers into Wisconsin's defense. 


and a Miami Beach-type athletic dormito- 
ry.” As it turned out. Devine was wrong. 
The Sooners Just withered and died 30-0, 
once Missouri went at them with a ramming 
ball-control game. Then the Tigers accepted 
an invitation to play in the Sugar Bowl. 
COLORADO was hoping for a bowl bid, 
too, after beating Kansas 21-14. 

Back in the Big Ten, the battle for sec- 
ond raged on. OHIO STATE, flogging Iowa 
38-0, had the upper hand, but PURDUE, a 
game behind, stayed alive by blasting Min- 
nesota 35-0. Michigan’s defending cham- 
pions, however, were out of it. NORTH- 
WESTERN upset the Wolverines 34-22. 

BOWLING GREEN got a piece of the 
Mid-American title, drubbing hapless Ohio 
U. 17-7, to lie MIAMI OF OHIO, winner 
over independent Dayton 28-0. 

THE SOUTH I. ALABAMA (7-1-1) 

2. FLORIDA (6-2) 3. TENNESSEE (4-1-2) 

Sophomore Quanerback Charley Fulton, 
another of the year's precocious movers 
and shakers, had led unbeaten Tennessee 
to four victories and two tics, but when 
the Vols played MISSISSIPPI last week he 
was around for only one play. Ailing all 
week with a pulled muscle in his right leg, 
he sprained his left ankle the first time he 
carried the ball, and Tennessee lost its first 
game 14-13. Dewey Warren, a sophomore 
quarterback whose experience amounted to 
six plays, filled in and had Tennessee ahead 
1 3-7 going into the fourth quarter. Then Ole 
Miss Coach Johnny Vaught brought in his 
rookie. Quarterback J« Graves, who had 
all of 13 plays under his belt. Graves, run- 
ning and passing, sparked a drive that ended 
with Mike Dennis plunging over from the 
one-yard line and Jimmy Keyes kicked the 
w inning point. "I ihoughi Graves would do 
the Job," said Vaught. 

That left AUBURN, an unlikely preseason 
choice, leading the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. The opportunistic Tigers, who man- 
aged to lose three games lo nonconfercncc 
opponents, beat Georgia 21-19. Quarter- 
back Alex Bowden passed for one touch- 
down, and Fullback Tom Bryan ran for 
162 yards. 

Smart as Auburn has been, its days at the 
top of the SEC arc probably numbered. 
The Tigers must beat ALABAMA Novem- 
ber 27 to win the championship, and that 
is never easy. The Tide, reportedly headed 
for the Orange Bowl to play Nebraska, 
bombed South Carolina 35-14 after a few 
anxious moments. Bui Quanerback Steve 
Sloan passed for two touchdowns and ran 
fora third, and that was that. "The last four 
games,” said Bear Bryant, "Steve has been 
the most accurate passer I’ve ever had.” 
Whatever happened to Joe Namath? 

FLORIDA, out of the SEC race but being 
wooed by the Cotton and the Sugar bowls, 


gave its most ardent backers reason for 
hope. The Gators crushed Tulane 51-13 as 
Quarterback Steve Spurrier had one of his 
finest days. He threw three touchdown 
passes and piled up 262 yards in total of- 
fense. LSU, almost out of every thing, ripped 
Mississippi State 37-20, while Vanderbilt, 
buffeted by Quarterback Bill Miller's splen- 
did pas.sing, .succumbed to MIAMI 28-14. 

Galor Bowl people were handy with an 
invitation after GEORGIA TECH, putting 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Sophomorc Quarterback Kim 
King's left-handed passes ruined Virginia 42-19 
and shot Georgia Tech into the Gator Bowl. 
Completing 21 of 30 losses for 319 yards and 
two touchdowns. King set four Tech records. 

THE LINEMAN: Gcnc Washington, a Big Ten 
and NCAA hurdles champion, caught three 
touchdown passes and revived Michigan Slate. 
The Spartans scored 17 points m the fourth 
period to beat Indiana and win a Rose Bowl bid. 


on its most exciting face, clobbered Virginia 
42-19. Coach Bobby Dodd was happy to 
accept — probably to play Saturday’s Ar- 
kansas-TexasTech loser. But Florida State's 
bowl hopes ended when the Seminoles lost 
to NORTH CAROLINA STATE 3-0. 

Clemson's Frank Howard for once was 
practically speechless when old feudin' bud- 
dy Tom Nugent's MARYLAND team upset 
his Tigers 6-0 on Chilean Bernardo Bram- 
son's two socccr-typc field goals. And no 
wonder. All the Terps did was knock Clcm- 
son out of a sure Atlantic Coast title and 
back into the suddenly crowded field. Now 
the Tigers arc only half a game ahead of 
South Carolina (their next opponent), 
DUKE (a 40-7 winner over Wake Forest), 
North Carolina and Maryland. Duke and 
North Carolina play Saturday, while Mary- 
land meets Virginia. 

As spectacular as he was against West 
Virginia, SYRACUSE'S Floyd Lillie had 
some man-si«d help from 240-pound 
sophomorc Fullback Larry Csonka, who 
rammed up the middle for 216 yards, break- 
ing Jimmy Brown's one-game school record. 

THE EAST 1 . PRINCETON (8-0) 2. 
SYRACUSE (6-3) 3. DARTMOUTH (8-0) 

Unbeaten PRINCETON and unbeaten 
DARTMOUTH were ready for an eastern 
showdown Saturday. The Tigers chopped 
away at Yale with their usual clan and won 
31-6 for their 17th in a row. Tailback Ron 
Landcck ran for three louchdow ns and passed 
for a fourth, and Charley Gogolak, auto- 
matic as ever, botned a 48-yard field goal 
and four extra points. He now has 48 straight 
conversions, four more than his brother 
Pete, who held the NCAA record. Darl- 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK comlnuid 


moulh. nursing a 6-0 le;id on Rill Hay's two 
field goals, put down Cornell 20-0 when 
liarl Mabry ran back a punt 72 yards and 
Quarterback Mickey Beard raced 10 yards 
after taking a lateral from Pete Walton. 

The way things had been going for the 
ARMY team. Wyoming need only have pre- 
sented its credentials— a shiny 6-1 record— 
and accepted victory gracefully. What did 
happen was that the Cowboys and their su- 
perb passer, paunchy but quick Quarterback 
Tom Wilkinson, gave the Cadets an object 
lesson in 99-yard football. It was that last 
yard that Army had down pat. however, and 
that was the dilTcrencc. Army scored once 
when startled Emd .Sam Champi found a 
bumped Wilkinson pass coming his way 
and ran 45 yards. Minutes later. Army 
scored again when Quarterback Curt Cook 
hit Terry Young with a pass in the end zone 
and Army led 1.1-0. Then Wyoming took 
over, except for that last yard. Twice the 
surging Cowboys fumbled going into the 
end zone, and Army's alert Sam Barthol- 
omew recovered; another time they were 
stopped dead on the one, after Mike Daven- 
port slipped going in for a sure score. 

Navy’s day was thoroughly unrewarding. 
For a change PLNN -STATt stayed loose 
against the blitzing Middies, ran well, passed 
elTcctivcIy and broke the Navy attack with a 
firm defense. Quarterback Jack White and 
sophomore Split End Jack Curry set Slate 
passing records for yards gained ( 1.120) and 
catches (37) in a season, Don Kunit ran 22 
yards and Mike Irwin hvc for touchdowns, 
and the Nitlany Lions won 14-6. Now, with 
two games to go. State can still achieve its 
27ih consecutive winning season. 

HARVARD, surprisingly, came out pass- 
ing. threw its first touchdown pass of the 
year and beat Brown 17-8. PENN, more 
used to the pass, used sophomore Bill Crec- 
den's three touchdown throws to overtake 
Columbia .11-21. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, with Quarterback 
Ed Foley throwing three scoring pusses, 
routed William & Mary 10-17. but Bo.ston 


MICHIGAN STATE OVEN NOTBC DAME After 

fierce head-knocking, a plus for State defense. 
OHIO STATE OVER MICHIGAN Huycs's Buckcycs 
arc lighting for second place. 

PRINCETON OVER DARTMOUTH The classicr Ti- 
gers will win a high-scoring batile. 

HARVARD OVER TAiE Thc CHmson cannot pass, 
but it runs well— and defends better. 

SYRACUSE OVER SOSTOH COLLEGE Thc OZangC 

wakes up against natural foes, like BC. 

TENNESSEE OVER KENTUCKY With NortOH OUl, 

■ he Wildcats will be hard pressed to score. 

NORTH CAROLINA OVER DUKE Thc Tar Hccis 

have Talbott, Duke has only fond mcmoTics. 

CLEMSON OVER SOUTH CAROLINA Wllh thc ACC 

liitc in sight, the Tigers will not falter. 


U., enjoying its best season in years, was 
suddenly brought up short by DELAWARE 
50-7. AMHERST Quarterback Johnny Pass- 
more lived up to his name against old rival 
W'illiams. He passed and passed, throwing 
for four touchdowns to give the Lord Jeffs 
a 42-8 victory and the Little Three title. 
The small brutes from Maine went down 
for thc first time, to TAMPA 2-0. 

THE SOUTHWEST I. ARKANSAS 
(9-0) 2. TEXAS n ett (8-1 ) 1. SMt (4-3-1 ) 

For ARKANSAS Coach Frank Broyles it 
was very much a roulinc day. The Razor- 
backs followed his simple game plan — to w in 
— and beat Southern Methodtst 24-1 for 
their 2lsl straight. Later, in thc locker rcHtm. 
Broyles confined his remarks to, "Hurry it 
up guys, we gotta catch that plane." and he 
was back home in Fayetteville by 8 p.m. 
SMU was not quite as submissive as that 
sounds and actually led after Quarterback 
Mac White marched the Mustangs within 
Dennis Parlcc's field-goal range. Thereafter, 
per Broy les's instructions, his defensive mon- 
ster was free to guess in what direction 
White planned to roll out. He usually had it 
right, and While was shut off. SMU. mean- 
while, had worse luck outwitting Arkansas’ 
Jon Brittenum, whose sprint-out option 
runs and passes set up all 24 points. 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN'S Bruce Alford Jr. 
kicked four field goals, and the Frogs's brui-s- 
ing defense forced— and recovered- Four 
Texas fumbles in a 25-10 shellacking of Tex- 
as in Austin. "When thc locusts arrive they 
devour everything." said Darrell Royal, 
whose Longhorns now have lost four of 
five. Eddie McKaughan's 19-yard pass to 
John Poss and Glynn Lindsey's conversion 
with less than three minutes to play lifted 
TEXAS A&M over Rice 14-13, 

HOUSTON, one of the season's major 
disappointments until it upset Mississippi 
last week, stunned Kentucky 38-21 as Quar- 
terback Bo Burris threw for three second- 
half touchdowns. Thc Cougars intercepted 


VIRGINIA OVER MARYLAND ThcTcrpsgci caughl 
again by a better passing game. 

ARKANSAS OVER TEXAS TECH But (hc qUlCk 
Hogs have a quick, passing (cum to hcai- 
SMu OVER BAYLOR EvcR losing, ihc Mustangs 
have looked stronger than thc Bears, 
use OVER UCLA Thc Trojans have an answer 
for Proihfo’s trickery — Oarreii's running. 

CALIFORNIA OVER STANFORD A lOUghCr SChcdulc 

has prepared the Bears for the big one. 

WASHINGTON OVER WASHINGTON STATE The 

blush is off Ihc bloom for State. 

OREGON STATE OVER OREGON TwD gOOd paSS- 

ers arc better than thc one Oregon has. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
S RIGHT, T WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORDl TS-SI-S 


five passes, including two by Gus Hollo 
mon that set up touchdowns. LAMAR 
TECH clipped West Texas State 21-14, and 
MEMPHIS STATE shattered North Texas 
Slate 28-0. 

THE WEST ] II.se (6-1-1) 2. UCt-A 

(6-1-1) 3. WASHlMiTON STATE (7-2) 

It is not only the Rose Bowl, or who is best 
on thc Pacific Coast that w ill be decided this 
weekend, but which Los Angeles team is 
better. While UCLA's remarkable Gary Bc- 
ban was running and passing Stanford silly, 
SOUTHERN CAI-H ORNIA methodically 
and willfully took apart suffering Pitt 28-0. 
With UCLA scouts looking on hopefully. 
Coach Johnny McKay was not about to 
show them anything new. What they saw 
was the same old Trojan firepower — slithery 
Mike Garrett rummaging through the de- 
fenseless Panthers 26 times for 1 56 yards and 
three touchdowns, running back four punts 
for 49 yards and catching one bitty swing 
pass for a mere three. "That Garrett." said 
Pill's admiring John Michclosen, "is incred- 
ible. He’s quick, picks a hole, darts to day- 
light and is .so difficult to hem up." 

Washington State's gutsy Cougars finally 
ran out of miracles. Down 7-0 to ARIZONA 
STATE, they scored with two minutes to go 
after recovering a fumble on thc five. Quar- 
terback Tom Roth, naturally, went for two 
points, with a pass to Ammon MeWashing- 
ton. and made it. But the officials ruled 
Stale had taken too long to get the play off. 
and Roth had to try again. This time the 
charging Sun Devils dropped him on the 
10-yard line. The score: 7-6. 

Oregon Slate seemingly had WASHING- 
TON in a bind. Thc Beavers had wrecked the 
Huskies' passing game by double-teaming 
their star receiver. Dave Williams, and they 
led 21-14 at half lime. Then Washington 
went back to its old-style tough, grind- 
ing game. Ron Medved and Don Moore 
crunched over for touchdowns, and the 
Huskies pulled the game out 28-21. CALI- 
FORNIA, wallowing in the mud with Ore- 
gon at Portland, smothered thc Ducks 24-0. 

Records fell like wounded Falcons when 
AIR FORCE Quarterback Paul Stein went 
to work on Arizona. Stein completed 11 
passes for four touchdowns and set an Air 
Force season's mark of 1,291 yards while 
Halfback Bill ManningbeC'ameihefirstCadel 
to catch three touchdown throws in a game. 
More to the point, the Falcons won 34-7. 

It was a hard weekend all over for W'est- 
ern AC teams, COLORADO STATE picked 
off five Brigham Young passes and w hipped 
thc Cougars 36-22, NtW MEXICO STATE 
overpowered New Mexico 20-6 and TEXAS 
WESTERN caught Utah 20-19 on Billy 
Stevens’ 92-yaTd touchdown pass to tnd 
Bob W'allace w ith 16 seconds to go. 

— MtRViN FIyman 


THE 15 HARDEST PICKS 
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A Hertz blunder 


— and thunder! 

(Somebody else makes a goof and all you hear is an "oof.”) 



Jerry Gtraitis 


And it's fine by us. 

Ifit was the other way around — then we'd worry. 

Jerry Giraiiis, Vice President of Schenley Distillers 
Company, recently complained to us about a -sticky door 
handle. First time he had a complaint in ten years of rent- 
ing from us. Later he laughed — and said he was a little 
bugged that day. Then he said — if it had been another 
rent-a-car company, he probably wouldn't have men- 
tioned it. 

People expect us— and our Chevrolets or other fine 
cars — to be perfect. And we try to be. It's a burden — but 
we like it. That's the price of — what? Success? Or to use 
somebody else's phrase — the penalty of leadership? 

Enough of that grandiose talk. Let's just say we try 
to give a busy, successful man a car so good he can for- 
get about it — which means we can't forget anything. 



Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat 



THE FEARLESS 
TOT FROM 
POSSUM TROT 

Sudden Death Sabol invented his name, his home 
and a new way to make a football team. He is 
the college'game’s least modest player and, oddly 
enough, he is almost as good as he says he Is 

by TOM C. BRODY 



T he Ule Pass fault slices down the Rockies just to the 
northeast of Pikes Peak and directly into Colorado 
Springs. Colo. Every eon or so. the earth moves and most 
of the knowledgeable people at tiny Colorado College, 
which happens to nestle near the base of Pikes Peak, are at 
least intellectually prepared for a tremor or two, But some- 
thing happened to them in the fall of 1960— it was so quiet 
at tirst they were not even aware of it — for which they were 
quite unprepared. That was the enrollment of a little fellow 
named Stephen Douglas Sabol. freshly arrived at Colorado 
College from Vdlanova. Pa. to play football. If mountains 
did not move at first, they would shortly. 

Now. it is not as though football or even fame was new 
to CC. as irttimaies call the college. It is only that not much 
had happened since 1928, w hen lO.lXK) or so people used to 
pile into Washburn Stadium to see Dutch Clark do his 
stuff. U was stimulating. It was great. U was also brief. 
Clark graduated, and the seating capacity of Washburn 
Stadium has been shrinking ever since. Last summer an- 
other chunk of seats was ripped out. leaving 2.500. Those 
who craved for action on Saturday afternoons got into the 
habit of hiking 12 miles up the road to watch the Air l-'orcc 
Academy learns play. 

Nevertheless, football was whal Sabol had in mind when 
he got to Colorado Springs, and if he could do nothing to 
check the school's emphasis on dc-emphasis he could do 
the next best thing and become college football's greatest 
living advertisement for himself. In the last three years 
Stephen Douglas Sabol. better known because of his own 
press-iigentry as Steve (Sudden Death) Sabol. has had a 
roaring good time perpetrating the idea that he is slightly 
more talented than Jimmy Brown. 

Sudden Death was named All-Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence fullback the year before last, but there arc pro scouts 
who have been known to ignore a full sca.son of Rocky 
Mountain football and not miss a thing. Still. .Sudden 
Death docs not blush at his own high assessment of himself 
(“I'm not to be taken seriously." he tells anyone who is 
inclined to be specilic), and the fact is that Brown. Cookie 
Gilchrist and Bronko Nagurski stuffed into the same uni- 
form could not touch his publicity. 

With his own good money Sudden Death has paid for 
newspaper advertisements, colored postcards, brochures, 
T shirts. lapel buttons and pencils — on which are written 
such legends as "The Prince of Pigskin Pageantry now at 
the Pinnacle of his Power." and "one of the most mysteri- 
ous. awesome living beings of all times." He has sent out 
news releases reporting the incredible accomplishments of 
Sudden Death Sabol on the football field — with sidebars 
describing his colorful campus life — and it is testament to 
his ability that sports editors swallowed his releases gladly, 
never realizing that Sabol was spvmfing. 

On the surface. CC is not the right place for the likes 
of Sabol. He had intended to go to Harvard — Norman 
Mailer's alma mater — after graduating third in his class 
from prep school but, he recalls happily. "1 blew the col- 
lege boards, and to ease the snub from Harvard made a 
tour of Europe." It was in Amsterdam that rominuKt 

A PASSING SABOL is rorsctiiiblo. bul when a pholugraplicr 
says, “Smile," he comes on like a Roeky Moimiain sunrise. 
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Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots? * 








AT HYDE P*BK COBNEft, LONOON, ENGLAND. 


*i®p Englt0l|. 

The Scots distill Ilaifr — 
we jolly well drink I laig. 
Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 
is Haig. 

(at Christmas, too.) 





Cadillac takes on tKe citcular track. 


Buick runs down a road o( grit. 


CKevrolet tackles the cement blocks. 



You can ask a lot 
from General Motors cars- 
General Motors does. 





The 1966 Chevroiets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, 
Buicks and Cadillacs— proved all around. 


You ask a lot from a car — and GM engineers ask 
even more. 

And that’s why they go to such lengths to make 
a good thing even better. Testing and re-testing 
how safety and surely GM cars respond, and 
how well they hold up. How they ride. How they 
take a corner, how they hold their own in a wind. 
Testing through salt baths and mud baths and 


over cobblestone blocks and raw dirt trails and 
hard and fast test tracks. 

The results are new cars that are ready for you 
now at yourGeneral Motors dealers'— engineered 
for all-around durability, all-around reliability, 
all-around safety. Ready, willing and able to prove 
that they’re worth more now and, chances are, 
worth more to you at trade-in. 




Left (0 right. 1966 Caditlec Sedan deVitte, Buick Electra 225, Chevrolet Caprice, Pontiac Sonnevilla, and Oldsmobile Toronado. 



why is there a nursery 
in every Eastern Falcon Lounge? 


For the same reason we use radioactive isotopes 
to x-ray jet engines. 



Why has Eastern introduced new comfort and convenience in air travel? 
Why have we developed new techniques in maintenance like our unique 
way of x-roying engines? Why Falcon Lounge nurseries? Why a system- 
wide computer that confirms reservations in a split second? Why curb- 
side baggage hondling, Ground Hostesses and the Whisperjet? 

For one reason: to make Eastern the finest airline you've ever flown on. 
And everything new we do becomes another way for us to soy, "Thank 
you for flying on Eastern." Whisparjet is a s*fvie* mork of Eostem Airlines, Inc. 


<0 EASTERN 

See how much better on airline con be 




FEARLESS TOT eonunurd 




a letter from his mother arrived informing him of his ac- 
ceptance by Colorado College, among other places. As 
Sabol was a football nut (he can rattle off the names of ob- 
scure halfbacks who played at the turn of the century), in- 
stant thoughts like "Dutch Clark, mountains- great.” rat- 
tled through his mind, and that was that for Sabol. 

Sabol arrived, uncharacteristically, with no fanfare. "In 
fact.” he Siiys recalling his first freshman practice, "the 
coach looked at me as if I were a side dish he hadn't or- 
dered." Sabol's problem then was that there were only 170 
pounds of him, and the coaches, for the most part, ignored 
him. "If there's one thing i ctin'l stand." said Sabol. "it’s 
not being noticed." 

Sabol's first gambit was to change his home town from 
Villanova to Coaltown Township. Pa., a nonexistent lo- 
cality that had the ring of solid football country to it. 
"Everybody knows that western Pennsylvania is where 
the studs come from." he said. "I've never even seen a coal 
mine, but if the coaches thought I'd been rubbing shoul- 
ders with guys like Mike Ditka and Leon Hart they'd have 
to start thinking. You know , I carried it off all season and 
nobody caught on. Guys would come up and ask me why 
1 hadn't got a big scholarship from Notre Dame or Ohio 
Slate or someplace, and I'd stty, ‘Aw. I was just third- 
string.’ " 

While he impressed his colleagues, Sabol remained un- 
noticed by the coaches through the entire freshman year, 
figuring he had been too subtle, he was ready with a 
veritable blit/ of cye-catchcrs by the time the sophomore 
season rolled in. He informed one and all that he was from 
Possum Trot, Miss. ("now . who could ignore anyone from 
a place called Possum Trot?" he reasoned) and then went 
to work on his name, which was honorable enough but 
lacked the ring of greatness. "I wanted something really 
lethal." he said, "like Sudden Death- hey. yeah. Sudden 
Death! Fits my initials, loo." It is recorded that on the 
program for the next game CC had a third-string fullback 
called Sudden l>eath Sabol. That wasn’t all that was in the 
program. "Coach Jerry Carle [CC’s head coach] wishes 
Sudden Death Sabol a successful season," read a modest 
ad — paid for by Stephen l>ouglas Sabol. 

"My God. Coach Carle's a regular Bear Bryant." siiid 
Sabol. "Abtiui the last thing he'd do is wish me a successful 
season. But a lot of people look it seriously, I ilunight it 
was all pretty funny." 

Fortunately. Carle, as befits a man with no scholarships 
to give away, is a man of some humor and actually man- 
aged a chuckle or two. Unfortunately, the ad did not do 
much for Sabol's status on the team, and he remained 
rooted on the bench. "My 170 pounds." he said, "just 
didn’t seem to go with a player called Sudden Death.” 

Nevertheless, llicrc it was in the final program of the 
season: "Coach Jerry Carle congratulates Sudden Death 
Sabol on a fantastic season." 

That summer Sabt^I stayed in Colorado Springs and 
stuffed himself and. to make sure all that food sat right, 
worked hard on weights and the isometric bar. When he 
showed up for fall football Carle could hardly believe 
what he saw. Sudden Death had put 40 pounds on his 
frame, all of it hard. As a budding press agent. Sabol now 
had something solid to work with. 

fonilnued 


EVER BUSY, Sudden Dcaih supervises creaiion of new and surprising 
placards by professional sign painier he hired ssiih his own money. 


FEARSOME in his den of pop comic heroes. Sudden Death displays, 
with appropriate snarl, the T shirt he devised and sold for SI. 
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Sabol's junior year was big. Tcnlativc 
slabs at press-agcniry turned into full- 
blown hokum, spilling over to both 
local and Denver papers. One ad in- 
formed a startled public. “The Possum 
Trot Chamber of Commerce extends its 
wishes for a successful season to its fa- 
vorite son — Sudden Death Sabol." An- 
other advertisement included a picture 
of Sabol in a football uniform, age 10, 
in Philadelphia, where he had played on 
a midget-league team called the Little 
Quakers. Then came 100 T shirts made 
up with a drawing of a p>ossum and the 
inscription: “I’m a little Possum Trot- 
ter." He gave half of them away and 
sold the rest for SI apiece. 

To alleviate the tedium of football 
practice, w hich he describes as a “period 
of intense boredom punctuated by mo- 
ments of acute fear,” Sabol Iwgan writ- 
ing the game program himself, and he 
did a column for the school newspaper 
entitled, Here's a Lot from Possum Trot. 
In between times, Sabol assumed the 
duties of team cheerleader and began 
plastering the walls of the locker room 
with posters and slogans and slipping 
fight songs on the record player. The 
climax came when Sabol shipped a press 
release off to the rival Concordia team’s 
home-town paper (Concordia was un- 
beaten at the time). “Sudden Death says 
CC will crush them," was one quote. 

Concordia's game plan was simple — 
break Sabol's neck. “I loved it," he said. 
“Makes the game more personal. This 
one big end was particularly anxious to 
break something — he seemed infinitely 
capable of it, too, so at half time I go 
up to the referee and, putting on my 
choirboy look, say: ‘Mr. Referee, sir, 
that end, well, I hate to say it, but he's 
playing sort of dirty and 1 wish you'd 
watch him,' So on the first play I asked 
the quarterback to call my number on 
an end sweep. Sure enough, this big oaf 
really clobbers me. I whisper in his ear. 
‘You’re nothing but chicken ’ Natu- 

rally, he takes a swing, and there's the ref 
standing right there, throwing down his 
hanky and yelling. 'You’re out of the 
game.’ " Colorado College won 13-0. 

Aside from the fun and frolic, Sabol 
was not spoofing at all about playing 
the game. He had learned how to punt 
a ball 39.8 yards a try (he prefers to 
quote his average as over 40). and he 
rushed at opposing linemen effectively 
enough to average 4.5 yards a carry (the 
statistic comes out 6.2 for anyone who 


docs not have records to check Sabol). 
Whatever the figure was. it was good 
enough for All-Conference status, and 
CCwon four games, or about two more 
than it normally did. 

While Sabol likes to think of himself 
as the “Caucasian Cassius Clay" 
("you’d be surprised how stimulating 
it is to lip olT," he said), his teammates 
took him seriously enough to elect him 
captain for his senior year. The news 
was carried on the wires, and it brought 
a letter from a disc jockey in. of all 
places. Possum Trot. There really issuch 
a place, but it is in Tennessee, not Mis- 
sissippi. “That was fine by me." said 
Sabol. "I always had a sneaking hunch 
I wanted to come from Tennessee, any- 
way." 


I n the fall of 1964, Sabol showed up 
promptly, but it was obvious that 
something was wrong. The most dy- 
namic athlete of modern times was list- 
less and tired. The coaching staff soon 
found out why. Sabol had been hospi- 
lali7ed almost all summer with hepatitis. 
Back to Villanova went Sudden Death, 
unknown and unappreciated outside of 
Possum Trot and the Rocky Mountains. 
When his strength returned he look a 
job coaching the Little Quakers but. by 
his liguring, the year was a washout. 
Then Carle called. Sudden Death, he 
said, was eligible for another year. 

Sabol made straight for the Philadel- 
phia Athletic Club and began huffing 
over the weights. He huffed so hard he 
boosted his weight from 180 back to 212 
pounds, all with the encouragement of 
fellow club members Buddy Rogers and 
the then reigning Mr. America. Val Vasi- 
licff. Both were impressed by the way Sa- 
bol's muscles began to bulge in the ap- 
propriate places, They urged him toenter 
the local body-beautiful contest. Sabol 
was game. He strutted and flexed and 
“Damned if I didn't w in it. Do you know 
I'm actually Mr. Philadelphia now?" 

Being named Mr. Philadelphia is not 
an honor Sabol is likely to exploit light- 
ly, and what followed was S-by-lO pho- 
tographsshowing himself all arippic and 
holding a spear. Underneath were his 
name and these modest words: “Ac- 
claimed as the greatest new adventure 
hero of the year.” The adventure hero 
was an inspiration derived from his enor- 
mous comic-book collection, featuring 
such alltime favorites as Mr. America and 


Batman. The pictures were immediately 
dispatched to editors, press agents and 
fans. (He has the mailing addresses of 
influential people well cataloged.) 

Sabol considered this not a bad start 
on the year, but the nagging suspicion 
that some people back in Colorado were 
forgetting him gave Sudden Death a 
slight ulcer and fresh determination to do 
something about it. He dashed off to a 
printer and had stationery made with 
“Universal Inlcmalional” engraved on 
the letterhead and wrote: “You have 
been placed on Steve Sabol's mailing list 
and thus w ill be able to follow his movie 
career.” Next came the information that 
Steve Sabol had been cast as a support- 
ing actor in Universal’s forthcoming 
film, Bluek Horse Troop ("I got the 
name from a march by John Philip 
Sousa"), starring William Holden, Steve 
McQueen and F.va Marie Saint — no less. 
The letter was stamped “Approved for 
immediate release by order of Central 
Casting." Sabol just happened to have 
such a stamp handy. 

Using the instincts of a good press 
agent. Sabol did not send the letters to 
Colorado newsmen, who were develop- 
ing the ability to smell synthetics. In- 
stead they went to friends in Colorado 
Springs who were most likely to leak the 
news in the right places. It worked, l.ivcal 
columnists fell over themselves inform- 
ing their readers that Sudden Death Sa- 
bol was Hollywood's newest star. "I 
must have had a hundred calls from peo- 
ple wanting to know if it’s true Steve Mc- 
Queen is really a fink," said Sabol. "I 
told them, 'Naw, he’s really a great guy.’ " 

Last summer Sabol made another 
grand tour of Europe, and it was in Ma- 
drid that he was inspired anew. El Cor- 
dobes. the current rage in bull lighting 
circles, had picture postcards of himself 
placed all over Spain. Thought Sabol: 
“Now-, that’s class.” First thing he did 
when he returned home was to shell out 
S55 (financial support comes from his 
father) for a couple of crates of color 
postcards with himself in football togs. 
On the lop at the back is: 

SItVfc “SUDDEN DEATK” SABOl. 

All-Time. All-Rocky Mountain 

football great 

On the bottom it says simply: “The 
Prince of Pigskin Pageantry.” 

In September. Sabol came back to Col- 
orado Springs in style — driving a flashy 
maroon convertible — and took up resi- 
dence in a modest live-room apartment 
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(hill goes for S2(X) it moinli iind iluii he 
-.hares w till no one. "I base ihis iniiigina- 
lion, sou see." sa>s Sahol. "and il works 
heller when I'm alone.” Not lhal he is 
loneK. On ihc walls ;irc huge pop iiri 
paintings of I he Phanl<'in, I lash (Jor- 
don and Mandrake the Magician, eoni- 
plimenis of his nioiher. There is also a 
picture of Sudden Death signing with 
the < Icveland lirowns for S.^T's.iXM). 

One of Sahol's favonle piclures has 
him surrounded by -Mex NVebsier. I rank 
Clifford and Del Shofner wiih ihc in- 
scription: "\\c need Sudden Death." 
The fact is, pro foolhall may get him afl- 
er he graduaies next June if he can swing 
a job sxiih his fiiiher. who produces 
the oUkial color lilnis of the National 
1 ootball League's ehampionship games. 

"Fooibali is such a great game." says 
Sabol. "hut football players arc so dull. 

I remember this one pregame lilm show- 
ing Mike l>itka demolishing some guy. 
Now. this is a great player. He's brutal. 

So do ytiu know what he says when the 
eommenlaior asks him to say something 
about the pUiyT Vic sort of paws tVic 
ground, drops his head and says. *.Ah, 

I was lucky.' Now. surely after a guy 
makes a great play like Ditka did he 
can come up w ith something more color- 
ful than that. Maybe they'll let me w rile 
stuff for the players and get them to say 
It on the shows, You know what I'd have 
Ditka say? 'Look at him. He's still 
hrcalliiiii’r or something real colorful 
like that." 

Sabol was elected co-captain of this 
year's team, which had a .t 5 record. He 
ran for 3J2 yards and punted at the usu- 
al plus 40 I37.X) clip and, though his 
coach's best wishes no longer appeared 
in the program, psychological warfare 
was big again at C'C. There was. for in- 
stance. a plaque prepared for the visiting 
leain's dressing room that read: 

This held is named in honor of 
Morris Washburn, who perished 
when his lungs exploded from alack 
of oxygen during a sctccer match 
with Denver University. 1901, 
Immediately outside was a sign giving 
the altitude of C olorado .Springs; 7.9X9 
feet (an exaggeration by 2.0X9 feet). C arlc 
blanched and suggested that the plaque 
might lie unethical. 

"Too bad." said Sabol. "Would have 
been colorful." emd 

PLEASED AS A KITTEN. Suddtn Death virolK 
b> sign he faCed lo frighten low-altiuide foes. 




WASHBURN 

STADIUM 

ALT. 7989" 
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GAMY DAYS AHEAD 



In the '20s a house was not considered really furnished unless its accessories 
included a mah-jongg set. As times changed, first bridge, then television and 
finally Scrabble, dominated game rooms {Monopoly was there all the time). This 
year looks like being the gamiest Christmas ever. Not only are the old favorites 
appearing in handsome new dress, but there are new, big and expensive enter- 
tainments on these and following pages. The bcanbag game opposite, for exam- 
ple, is not exactly a stocking-filler — it measures four feet by four feet, jigsaw 
puzzles and chess sets are available at prices up to $2,000. A novelty certain to 
fascinate Americans with gambling instincts is Rollette (above), a Danish creation 
which not only provides exciting play but is a beautiful piece of craftsmanship 


is the keynote of Christmas games. The lowly hear}bag game is now the Greatest Show 
Under the Sun in hand-painted wood {Scarahaeus, $250). A chessboard is oi stained glass {Merrin, 
i50), a round dfccfaox saddle leather {T. Anthony, $14). An eight-game set comes in j cowhioe 
case (T. Anlhony, 555). a backgammon set in red morocco (Mark Cross, 5760). Another dicebox is 
in walnut (Marshall Fie/d, 525), and a third is a leather cube (Boutique Caprice. 56). A baccarat 
shoe is of silver and wood (Gucci, $249), the chessmen are spruce and linden (Cepelia, $175). The 
poker set is mahogany and pigskin (Gucci, $125), the dominoes are cork (Boutique Caprice, 527). 
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puziles ind an puzzles such as Matisse's "Le Grand Atelier" (above). Its 750 wooden pieces are cut to order by Par Puzzles lor $125. 





CAMY DAYS fenimued 


HAPPINESS 

IS A GAME THAT MAKES YOU THINK 


PIIOTOCKAPHS 8V LYNN ST lOHN 

S^in'ialurc games are as care/u//y crafl- 
ed as standard versions. The leather- 
backed Scra6We board (T. -Anfbony, 
$f5), an e/ght-/ncb square, lolds lour 
ways. The fng//sb leather criljbage hoard 
(.S'luman-Marcus, JS) has a leather rase. 
The pegboard travel chess set (Buflum's, 
56-50) Is made ol wood in Rumania. 
Many games .r* magnedr. The ace ol 
spades holds miniature chessmen, back- 
gammon disks and a travel Scrabble file. 


The enicrtainments photographed on 
the preceding pages have two things in 
common; they appeal to adults, and 
they are well designed. People arc re- 
jecting poor-quality games. “Everyone 
is tired of paying substantial sums for 
things that break apart.” says Stanley 
R. James, vice-president in charge of 
sales at Parker Brothers, which manufac- 
tures the alltime best-selling Monopoly. 

Whatever the reason, games are some- 
thing of a new status symbol, and this 
Christmas they are special. Dominoes 
are no longer Just black-and-white wood 
but are available in olfbeat materials 
like brass and cork. Roulette wheels 
of wood and chrome are outselling the 
plastic ones. The honest poker chip is 
barely recognizable: some are gold- 
plated, others square. Backgammon, a 
dropout from the '20s, is reappearing 
in well-made leather cases. 

Chess is more popular than ever, with 
an estimated 35 million players in the 
U.S. There are some beautiful sets 
around: fragile Venetian glass, vermeil 
kings w ith ruby crowns, huge ivory chess- 
men representing the Japanese dynasties. 
They may never move on a chessboard 
— the serious player usually prefers a 
classic design that afiows him to distin- 
guish the knight from the bishop — but 
they are moving in the stores. 

Games of physical dexterity, with 
Labyrinth leading and Shoot the Moon 
running it close, arc selling well. Both 
arc played with a steel ball manipulated 
by rods or knobs held in both hands and 
need skill and quick thinking. Good air- 
plane pilots learn fastest. 

I’eople arc buying beautiful wooden 
jigsaw puzzles again. The Matisse shown 
in the color pages should take only four 
hours and 50 minutes, but others arc so 
diflicult that the exhausted puzzlers are 
framing their masterpieces for posterity. 

"I don't know what started it,” says 
one store buyer, “but there's a big think 


boom. Mothers come in for chess sets 
for their 8-year*olds, And for games like 
WfT'n Proof. Wff'n Proof's one of the 
hardest games ever thought up. You al- 
most have to be a scientist to play it.” 

WIT'n Proof, a game developed by a 
Yale law professor, provides practice in 
abstract thinking and mathematical log- 
ic. In spite of its difTicully. or perhaps 
because of it, it is selling briskly. 

That logic and math should equal fun 
and games is an odd proposition. But 
mathematical games, such as the ancient 
kalah — a game in which there is absolute- 
ly no element of chance — arc fa.scinating 
the new game-playing generation. 

Ten years ago only retired generals 
would have held still for a three-hour re- 
play of the Battle of the Bulge but strate- 
gy games arealso part of the think-games 
trend. The most sophisticated of the war 
games is Diplomacy, in which players re- 
arrange the pre-World War 1 map of Eu- 
rope by alliances, bargaining and skul- 
duggery. Diplomacy doesn't exactly fos- 
ter the Christmas spirit, but it's a remark- 
able game. 

Rollctte ($15), the gambling game on 
page 72, can be bought at V. C. Mor- 
ris, 140 Maiden Lane, San Francisco. 
The stores that carry the games in the 
photographs arc listed alphabetically: 
T. Anthony. 772 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; Boutique Caprice, Cross 
Keys Village Square. Baltimore; Buf- 
fum's, 209 East Pacilic Coast Highway, 
Long Beach, Calif,; Cepelia, 5 East 57 
Street, New York City; Gucci Shops 
Inc.. 699 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Mark Cross. 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Marshall Field, Chicago; 
Merrin Jewels, 530 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; Nciman-Marcus, Dal- 
las; Par Puzzles. 18 East 53 Street, New 
York City; Scarabaeus Ltd., 223 East 
60 Street, New York City. 

-Pamela Knight 
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THE REDCOATS 
RETURN 
TO BUCKS COUNTY 


Late fall is a beautiful season in the Pennsylvania woods, but when 
the deer hunters come the beauty is best observed from a deep-dug 
foxhole or the steel safety of a tank by JOHN O'REILLY 



O ne day during deer seu<>on I was 
standing out in the yard wondering 
what not to do next when a hunter, short, 
round and swathed all in red like an 
armed Santa Claus, came down the dirt 
road that leads into my place. Clutching 
his rifle, he advanced cautiously, bending 
low as he rollowed some deer tracks 
made about two weeks earlier. Keeping 
this hunched-over posture, he made the 
turn and continued up my driveway. 

Briefly he dis;ippearcd behind the 
smokehou.se and the lilac bu.sh, emerging 
with his eyes still fixed on those ancient 
tracks, as intent a Nimrod as you would 
ever hope to sec. Me was passing only 40 
feet from me. and I stood quietly, won- 
dering if he would crawl under my car 
when the trail led there. At this point he 
saw me. Rising erect, he stared as though 
1 had just stepped out of a flying saucer. 
Mis jaw dropped as he took in my modest 
establishment: the house, the weathered 
barn, the lawn and the circular driveway. 

Without a word he wheeled and ran 
back the way he had come as fast as his 
pudgy legs could carry him. vanishing 
over the little rise where the road leads 
down to neighbor Pratt’s place. 

• Aha!" I thought. (I often preface my 
thoughts that way.) •■Farmer-sportsman 
relations must have taken a turn for the 
worse." 

Just in case you arc unaware of it. the 
farmer-sportsman problem has been w ith 
us since the invention of the barbed-wire 
fence. Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
controversy is this: the hunters demand 
the right to go onto the farmer’s land 
and plug game, but the farmers usually 

MICHAU RAMUS 
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insist they stay out. Slate g;imc depart- 
ments attempt to bring the two together, 
and (he question is often ironed out pret- 
ty well in convention symposiums, but 
under actual field conditions the irate 
farmer is still giving the hunter the old 
heave-ho. 

The location of my 26 acres gives mean 
e.xcelleni observation point from which 
to look at both sides in dubious buttle. 
My land tics on the edge of a beautiful 
stretch of country. 1.735 acres of boul- 
ders. swamps, meadows and woods bear- 
ing the bucolic designation "State Games 
Lunds No. 56." Back during the Depres- 
sion it was purchased by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania out of hunting- 
license fees for SIO or less per acre (just 
think of it) as a place for hunting minus 
the old farmer-sportsman problem. Any- 
body with a license may hunt there. 

Our family loves Bucks County and 
old No. 56. Although but 70 miles from 
Manhattan’s towers, it is a respectable 
forest. In spring the wild columbine fes- 
toons the massive boulders. Other flowers 
bloom along the little streams, and nine 
species of frogs and loads provide music 
from late March until early June. Over 
the years since No. 56 was set aside, 
many nongame as well as game animals 
have increased or come back. Even a pair 
of pileaied woodpeckers are in residence 
near my house, although 1 have never 
found their nest. No. 56, as well as the 
surrounding countryside, has u goodly 
number of deer. We watch the does with 
(heir fawns all summer, and in the fall 
they come right into the yard to eat 
fallen apples. 


Strangely enough, these woods with 
pleasant picnic spots, plenty of space for 
bird walks, nature study and other out- 
door recreations are practically descried 
all summer. Multiple use is not in effect 
here. Once in a while you may come 
upon a man with u pair of binoculars or, 
in early fall, a couple of elderly ladies 
looking for the fringed gentians that 
bloom in open glades, but generally the 
area is devoid of human life. Once my 
neighbor. S. J. Perelman, the writer, was 
apprehended in there. When asked what 
he was doing, he muttered. "Taking a 
walk — eccentric." and disappeared into 
a hemlock motte. 

I’ve never been able to understand 
the summer shunning of these beautiful 
w oods. Perhaps it is because people must 
have things labeled these days. Maybe if 
they put up some neon signs around the 
place saying nature walks os thf in- 
side or w-iLDLift STUDY FREE they wou/d 
get more customers than they could han- 
dle. But as it stands now the only lime 
you see more than one person at a lime 
there in summer is when you encounter a 
pair of shy young lovers in fond embrace. 

On the opening day of deer-hunting 
season this sylvan solitude is shattered. 
At daybreak an army clad in red moves 
down the old woods road that passes my 
house. Most of them are not content 
with just a red coat but wear red pants, 
shin and cap as well. Each armed with a 
rifle, they march into the woods singly 
and in small groups. A person might 
think that the British were back again. 
In fact, it was only a few miles below here 
that Washington crossed the Delaware. 



I am not against hunting as such, but 
some of the methods and altitudes prev- 
alent in these thickly settled areas of the 
East would have driven Daniel Boone 
into a monastery. Game-department of- 
ficials agree that the traditional Ameri- 
can concept of hunting, the hunter stalk- 
ing and outwitting the wily game in the 
silence of the forest, no longer exists. 
These phalanxes of redcoats marching 
into the woods have a single purpose: to 
get a buck and get out with a whole skin. 

They make themselves as obvious as 
Possible, andwcll they might. Thewoods 
arc full of other redcoats, tense and 
eager, some of them novices literally 
trembling with buck fever. One method 
is to line up and drive the deer, the hunt- 
ers beating on tin pans with such enthu- 
siasm that you might suspect it was half 
lime at a Chinese football gaine. 

One neighbor of mine who had not 
hunted since his youth decided he would 
give it a try. He climbed up a tree near a 
roniinufd 
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deer trail and got his buck all right, but 
getting it out of the woods was another 
problem. Me and the lad helping him 
would carry the buck a piece, then drop 
it, talking loudly and at the same time 
watching for the gangs of other hunters, 
who by this time were on the prowl 
for deer alive or defunct. My friend de- 
scribed the trip as a period of downright 
terror and said, "Never again." 

Another hunter found a solution of 
sorts. He was clothed in such fiery red 
that if he had had a tail he would have 
looked like the devil. Walking warily 
down the old road, he stopped at a point 
only 300 feet below my house. There he 
stood for three hours, his rifle at the 
ready, wailing in hopes that a buck 
would be driven out of the woods in his 
direction. My wife, who was cleaning 
the house, would glance out the window 
once in a while and grin. At one point 


she observed. "Looks like somebody 
erected a statue out there.” 

My wife used to regard the hunters 
with outspoken hale. A forthright wom- 
an, she invariably won the day in clashes 
involving the chase. One morning she 
heard a fusillade of shots and loud yells 
clo.se by. Da.shing out, she came upon a 
dying buck behind the barn. Half a 
dozen redcoats climbed over a stone wall 
and jogged toward her. Their one con- 
cern was that she might claim the buck. 

"Honest, lady, we didn't shoot him 
here.” one pleaded. "He jumped over 
the fence after we shot him." 

"1 don't care where you shot him. 
Take him away and be quick about it." 
Under her reproachful gaze the redcoats 
dragged their victim across the field and 
over the stone wall into No. 56. 

Over the years, though, my wife's atti- 
tude toward the hunters has gradually 


mellowed. She has watched as they have 
fought snow and bitter cold, urged on by 
a passion beyond her understanding.They 
gel lost, they have accidents and they 
hurt themselves. In small-game season 
they are forever losing their dogs, and 
their plaintive calls for old Rover can be 
heard far into the night. Their joy in the 
sport is shadowed by an abiding fear lest 
they, instead of the deer, become the 
victim. (And some of them do.) 

My wife is no Diana, but she laughs 
at some of the things the hunters will do. 
They will snap to the alert on spotting 
tracks that are weeks old. They tear their 
britches crawling through fences. She re- 
members with glee a morning after the 
usual platoon of redcoats had advanced 
into No. 56. In the road just beyond 
neighbor Pratt's she came upon five deer. 
They had simply circled the hunters and 
were headed into a piece of posted land. 

Now my wife's attitude toward the 
hunters has become one of amused pity. 
Recently she has even been seen chatting 
amiably witK groups of them as they 
pass the house, an odd sight comparable 
to Carry Nation's having a sociable 
drink in a saloon. 

Hunting accidents do occur in old 56 
but, considering the number of hunters 
hereabouts, not nearly as frequently as 
might be e.xpectcd. Local game officials 
say more hunters shoot themselves or 
each other during the small-game season 
w hen they hunt with shotguns than they 
do during deer season when they hunt 
w ith rifles. Most of the complaints from 
landowners involve hunting too close to 
houses or trespassing. Two neighbors 
w hose places are located in an area w here 
the deer move back and forth between 
No. 56 and the farmers’ fields fell they 
were suffering undue gunfire one year 
and put up the following sign: 

WARMNCi! HUNTERS KFEP OFf! 

Anyone caught on the patrolled 
posted lands of the undersigned 
without written permission will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law. The undersigned are sick and 
tired of having our families terror- 
ized by irresponsible hunters. 
reasons: 

1. Mr. Mich has five bullet holes in 
his home and one bullet in his barn. 

2. A neighboring house has a bullet 
hole through its window. 

3. Mr. Danim has had two doors 
shot through in his home. 

continued 
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When you mix with Cin-Zan-o you mix with the best 
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Cin - zan - o Cin - Zan - o Cin - zan - o 


Cizuano spectajpMs in lovers. Those who love their pl^sure dry. And 
those who love it sweet For the former, there’s Cinwno’s French Extra 
Dry Vermouth. Mixes beautifully. For the latter, Cinzano’s exquisite 
Italian Sweet Vermouth. Irresistible all by itself, moral; Whatever 
your vermouth pleasure is, one sip and you’ll be a Cinzano lover for life. 




twice as safe this winter 
with iIeep*4’Wheei drive. 



In a ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4-wheel drive, she's got twice 
the traction of ordinary station wagons. ..twice the “bite” in 
deep snow. And she’s twice as safe on slippery streets. 
That same extra grip will take y^ off the road ... up onto the ski 
slopes, hunting, or just plain exploring. Choice of engines: 
'Vigilante' V-8, or new Hi-Torque 6. Turbo Hydra-Matic' automatic 
transmission, other power options. Your family will be safer on 
the highway.. .on city streets. ..or off the road. ..have 
more fun this winter, in a 'Jeep' Wagoneer with 4-wheel drive. 


NOW! THESE 10 
SAFETY FEATURES 
ARE STANDARD: 

C Seat belts front and rear 

□ Padded sun visors 

□ Padded dashboard 

C High-Impact windshield 

□ Outside rear-view mirror 

□ Dual brake system 

I □ Self adjusting brakes 
I □ 4-way warning flashers 
I □ Back-up lights 
I □ Windshield washer and 
dual-speed wipers 


Kaiser Jeep corroration 

TOLIOO I onto 

Jeep^Waganeer 

You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. 
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4. One bullet hit alongside the win- 
dow where Mrs. Mich was washing 
dishes. 

5. Two bullets went over Mrs. 
Damm’s head while hanging laun- 
dry. 

6. One bullet plowed into the wall 
where Mrs. Mich's children were 
confined for safety reasons. 

7. One bullet went between Mr. 
Mich and his father-in-law, embed- 
ding itself in the corn crib. 

8. We would like to be able to work 
and walk on the land on which wc 
pay our taxes. 

C. A. Damin. Joseph Mich 

Damin had the game protectors in. 
There was quite a hassle for a w hile. and 
farmer-sportsman relations sank to a 
new low. But during the last few years 
Damm's house has remained intact. He 
says the fact that a local gun club has 
posted the private land around him has 
helped to keep off irresponsible hunters. 
Now he uses the sign as the cover of an 
old well out behind his house. 

Not all accidents are caused by fire- 


arms. One deer season a hunter in his 
60s fell in the frozen swamp back of my 
place and broke his leg near the hip. His 
companions fiddled around forsome time 
trying to make a stretcher out of a small 
piece of rope and a couple of cedar poles. 
This didn't work, and they finally called 
an ambulance. When it came we took 
the stretcher down into the woods and 
carried him out. He had been lying on 
the frozen ground for two hours and. de- 
spite the -sedative given him by the nurse, 
he kept up a running comment in a loud 
voice as wc toted him along. “My old 
woman is going to give me hell for this.” 
he kept shouting. Apparently there arc 
terrors greater than hunting accidents. 

If killing a deer is the sole object, the 
automobile is almost as effective as the 
rific. In thickly settled areas such as ours, 
where numerous blacktop roads thread 
the fields and woodland, collisions be- 
tween cars and deer occur at a high rate. 
Last year here in Bucks County 697 deer 
were killed by hunters, and in the same 
year 318 deer were killed accidentally 
and illegally, mo.st of them by cars. 

A single month's figures for the state 


indicate that deer are far from safe out- 
side of hunting season. In October of 
last year 2,399 deer were known to have 
been killed in Pennsylvania. Of these 
1,833 were killed by cars, 293 killed for 
crop damage, 66 killed by dogs and in 
falls or other natural accidents and 207 
killed illegally. 

Our local game protectors say that 
poaching is becoming a terrific problem. 
Most of the poachers can well afford to 
pay a fine, but apparently shooting deer 
illegally adds spice to the game. The 
worst of all are those who shoot them 
and leave the carcasses where they full. 
These cases could be handled belter by a 
psychiatrist than a game warden. 

Poachers are still a minority in No. 56, 
and most hunters try to stick to the rules, 
their infractions resulting from overea- 
gerness in a highly competitive sport. As 
deer season nears, their anticipation be- 
comes evident, like that of children as 
Christmas approaches. They go out and 
practice with their guns, and they scout 
the woods for likely spots. Strangers stop 
by my place to a-sk about No. 56 in hopes 
of picking up valuable hints. 
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If you want to 

STOP SMOKING 

here’s how! 



by Whitey Ford 

The famous Major League pitcher who holds 
the most World Series records tells what 
happened when he decided smoking was not 
good (or his physical fitness. 


I talked to my doctor about smoking and he 
advised me to quit. I did. But it was hard.Then 
1 heard about a little pill called Bantron. I was 
surprised to find that it helped a lot to k<H‘p me 
from smoking. Now, when I feel like relapsing, 
I Just take Bantron instead. 

Bantron was discovered by doctors in the 
research department of a great American 
University. Teats on hundreds of people showed 
that it helped more than 4 out of 5 of all people 
who wanted to stop smoking to do so in h vc to 
seven days. Even those who didn’t stop com- 
pletely had drastically cut down. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and pleas- 
ant! Bantron does not affect your taste, is not 
habit forming. It acts as a substitute for the 
nicotine in your system, and curbs your desire 
for tobacco. 


Try Bantron. You 
results you get. It’s 
directi'd that you can 
get it at all drug stores 
without a prescrip- 
tion. Also available 
in Canada. 


will be amazed at the 
so safe when taken as 

Bantron 

UIKS (gl 

Smoking Dotorront Tobitts 



J .O . B. I nc. VS ihc unique non profit 
placement agency for disabled men 
and women. 

Many employers who hire J.O.B. 
candidates have learned about the 
contributions of skill, energy and 
judgment that qualified disabled per- 
sons bring to the job. See for yourself 
. . . next time hire an experienced dis- 
abled employee. For information call 
the J.O.B. nearest you or write: 

J.O.B. Inc., 717 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


When the great day comes they drop 
everything to go hunling, or "gunning.” 
as most of them call it. They play hooky 
from their jobs, and it is hard to find any- 
body to do repairs. One day I phoned the 
plumber to cope with a bathroom emer- 
gency. He rebelled, plaintively explain- 
ing that he had promised to take his wife 
gunning. I said he could bring her along 
and they could hunt in No, 56. To my 
surprise they showed up, he did the job 
with rare speed and they set off into the 
utKids with their guns. Usually during 
deer season you arc lucky if they answer 
the phone. 

1 have seen only two or ihrcc female 
hunters around my place. The game pro- 
tectors say that many more women get 
licenses than appear in the woods, the in- 
ference being that certain husbands like 
to have an extra deer tag on hand for ob- 
vious reasons. 

But during the season the fever runs 
rampant among the males. They will suf- 
fer awful miseries to get their buck. And 
when they gel one their pride is ill-con- 
cealed. They ride the deer around on 
their cars, and they hang it up for all to 
sec. A buck hanging in the yard is a tro- 
phy commanding the highest respect. 
One neighbor, the late Sonny Bryan, 
used to have a big buck hanging in front 
of his house each year before the hunl- 
ing season was an hour old. It was gen- 
erally believed that he somehow tied the 
buck to a tree the night before. 

One pair of hunters carried a young 
buck out of the woods with the animal 
(ru.ssed to a pole they had cut. To see 


their air of smug satisfaction, you would 
think they had found the Kohinoor dia- 
mond back in the swamp. They untied 
the deer, and one of them held the pole 
in a moment ofindecision. Then he threw 
it at my feet like a rich toff tossing a coin 
lo a cabbie, saying, "You can have the 
pole," Why he thought I would want 
that bloody pole I will never know. 

Bui only a small percentage of the red- 
coats are able lo loss the pole as a ges- 
ture of success. Some of them hunt for 
years without getting their buck. As the 
woods and fens of old No. 56 echo to 
rifle shots and the deer sprint from thick- 
et to thicket. I often talk to the hunters 
who come back to warm up in iheir cars 
or to eat lunch. They complain about 
all the pri\atc land being posted, about 
the great number of hunters, about the 
weather and the scarcity of bucks. 

Those who are able arc fleeing before 
the urban sprawl to places like Canada. 
Our section is about to be gobbled up by 
the megalopolis. More and more houses 
are being built, and the farms are being 
broken up into small plots. More people 
means more hunters, and old No. 56 is 
under heavier pressure than ever before. 
Ed Flexer. our local state-game manager. 
Bill Lockett, our game protector, and 
their men try to help conditions by im- 
proving the game lands and enforcing 
the law, but as far as the hunting frater- 
nity is concerned the outlook is not en- 
couraging. As one wise old Nimrod said 
to me. "God keeps making more hunt- 
ers, but he avn’i making any nvorc land 
for them to hunt on.” end 
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Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 



< a - 



PEOPLE 


Her book is finished — Any Chihl 
Can Sh7w— and now. if a pub- 
lisher is interested, I-'tcanor 
Holm is ready to talk terms. 
Thcchampagnc-imbibing Olym- 
pic swimmer of the early ’30s is 
hack from an all-bases-covercd 
trip to Europe ( "I even look a 
look ai the Tower of Pisa"). 
She paddles 50 laps a day in her 
Miami Ikach apartment house 
pool, and she's studying golf 
under the pro who tuughl Jack 
Nicklaus a thing or two, Jack 
Grout. "So far I'm not too 
apt," said Eleanor, "In fact. I'm 
lousy at the game. I can’t hit 
my hat." 

Hehasn Rolls-Royccand "some 
other cars." but for fundamen- 
tal liKomotion nothing suits 
Britain's Sir Ralph Richardson 
better than his 750-cc. Norton 
motorcycle — the one he had out 
for a blurring tear with his wife 
and dog aboard. There's that 
strange excitement to be had 
that you find nowhere else, said 
the (i2-ycar-old actor. "As in 
skiing, you have to h/V/ yourself 
round the corners." 

There sttHul Australia's Herb 
Elliott t/ielow) like a horse be- 
ing lilted to harness. And. while 
the country's television audi- 
ence looked on aghast, techni- 
cians in white coats attached the 
end of u giant roll of paper tape 
to a contraption around Elliott's 
waist and fussed with a bank of 
ball-point pens poised to write 



lines as the tape unrolled. Then, 
on a signal, his spiked running 
shoes bit into the seaside sand, 
and the man w ho holds the 1 .500- 
melcr world record headed dow n 
the beach with the paper tailing 
along behind, Anvl what did it 
all prove'? That the BiC ball- 
point pen, when some others had 
gone bone dry. kept on "writ- 
ing. writing, writing," and that 
Herb Elliott hud a good idea 
where his next S1.300 was com- 
ing from. 

The idea of the movie, see, is 
that Jack I.emman is this TV' 
cameraman who's assigned to 
cover the Cleveland Browns- 
Minnesola Vikings football 
game, and while he's aiming his 
camera a certain Cleveland 
halfback, Boom-Boom Jackson, 
knocks him range linder over 
teakettle — so he sues Boom- 
Boom. the Brow ns and, for good 
measure, the city of Cleveland, 
too. The real Browns were paid 
SI 50 apiece the other day to 
play make-believe football for 
the film sequence, and Art Mo- 
dell. who owns them and ought 
to know, watched and said sad- 
ly: "That's the best they've 
blocked all year." 

The squabble out on the Miami 
sidewalk was between English- 
speaking police and a Spanish- 
speaking bar patron, so Pedro 
Ramos, a New York Yankee re- 
lief pitcher who is accustomed 
to rushing to the rescue, sudden- 
ly found himself interposed in 
the midst of things as a volun- 
teer interpreter. Trouble was, 
one of the cops didn't want a 
volunteer interpreter and felt 
obliged to arrest Ramos for dis- 
turbing his peace. The charge 
didn't hold up in court, but it 
left Ramos more shaken than 
if he had walked in the winning 
rua 

A sports program for 2, 1 00 men- 
tally retarded children in Boston 
public schools was ofT to a hap- 
py start as Eunice Shriver do- 
nated 515,000 from the Kenne- 
dy Foundation. "My sister 
Roscm.Try Kennedy, although 
retarded, could sw im as well as 


the rest of us." said Mrs. Shri- 
ver. "and she was good at sailing 
and dancing. Her physical abil- 
ities formed a basis for a closer 
family relationship." Trusting 
that similar physical accomplish- 
ments may be developed in oth- 
er children, the foundation will 
begin by providing phonographs 
and marching records, jump 
ropes, beanbags, quoits and 
bowling sets. 

What he liked about it was the 
excitement, said the dashing old 
air commando. Colonel Philip 
G. Cochran, who swooped into 
prominence during World War 
II in North African skies (and. 
as Flip Corkin of Terry ami 
the Pirates, in the funny pa- 
pers of the same era ). Now that | 
he had given the matter 10 years I 
of careful study, he meant to 
go into Thoroughbred racing ' 
in a big-tiinc way. According- 
ly. four brood marcs and four 
horses would be moved from 
the colonel's place in Eric. Pa. 
to a new breeding farm in Oca- 
la, Fla. But Cochran said he 
would stay with the trucking 
business in Erie. How. then, 
asked the cub reporter, could 
he keep an eye on things in Oca- 
la? "Remember," said the silver- 
haired hero, "there arc such 
things as airplanes." 

Evcrybodykecpswondcringijust | 
how' good is Sandy Koufax? 
"He's as good as Elvis Presley." I 
says Hank Sapcrstcin, the nu- | 


lion's foremost name merchan- 
diser. A name merchandiser is 
.someone who makes big heroes 
even bigger by spreading their 
names around (on things like 
cap guns and girdles), and while 
Sapcrstcin thinks highly of such 
other classy clients as Wyatt 
l.arp and Debbie Reynolds, he 
thinks Koufax is in the "super- 
hero" class. “It's chemistry." 
says Hank. "He's a bachelor 
and he's handsome, so women 
dig him. He's a great athlete, so 
men dig him. He's quiet and con- 
fident. but not boastful, so kids 
dig him." Sapersiein. who can 
foresee total sales ranging up 
to S25 million a year in Kou- 
fax apparel. Koufax foods. 
Koufax shaving lotion and Kou- 
fax bank savings accounts, digs 
him the most. 

There was never doubt that 
Rocky .Marciano was a heavy- 
weight through and through, 
nor, judging from the Henry 
Vlll breakfast clutter in his Con- 
don hotel suite [below), that he 
would go on that way for some 
time to come. The former cham- 
pion was in I ngland as a guest 
of the Anghv-Amcrican Sport- 
ing Club. which fancies banquet 
prbefighls in hotel ballnmms. 
Rix;ky, aRer taking in one of 
these fistic feasts, observed 
pleasantly, if pointedly, of the 
classic English stance: "Your 
boxers have style— plenty of sty Ic 
— but they’re all the same. 
They're not natural." 
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Now there are two kinds of Hush Puppies® casuals! 



Brushed leather Smooth leather 


Here's - great reason to have twice as r»^Jiny Hush Puppies' casuals! Of course we 
wouldn't change popular Breathin’ Brushed Pigskin Hush Puppies shoes. But 
now there's an addition to the comfortable family— smooth, glove-soft leather styles. 
Like their brushed brothers, they have soft crepe soles and steel shank construction 
to brake them the most comfortable thing since going barefoot. Go ahead— live it 
up. Get both kinds. And walk softly. Look for the dog in the shoe. 



Hush 

Puppies 

Casuals only by Wok. ■! 



Uen‘siosuel6,1D.0Q(at2.Q0.Goll&specialtYSl>oes.l2 OOlOlS 00 Siyiej too tor women&ckildren. Also ivaila&ii ift Canada. -iOObWolvermeShoe&TanningCorp .Rocklord, Mich. 





Escape mechanism. 


Rest assured, our dinner-jacketed 
escapist explored all the conven- 
tional methods beforehand — he 
fished, he read science fiction, he 
even tried sky diving— but stiii his 
everyday world bound him in. 

Then one day he saw it — the 
Corvette: all red and shiny and 
hungry-looking— just sitting there. 


And when its owner took him aside 
and counseled him on the fact that 
this was America's only true sports 
car, what with its independent sus- 
pension. disc brakes and ail. he 
was wild to drive it. And when he 
did, he learned that this one had 
the new 427-cLbic-inch Turbo-Jet 
V8. and— well, he would order his 


that way. too. The 425-hp version. 

Suddenly he knew he had found 
what he had been searching for ail 
along. "Say,” he asked the owner, 
"what’s a girl like you doing in a 
car like this?" 

"Confidentialiy," she said, "I find 
it an excellent attention-getting 
device.” 


’66 CORVETTE by CHEVROLET 

Ch»*<ol«l OivitMft el McUri Deiitii Mwinfi" 


soxm& / Martin Kane 


The bitter end for Sugar Ray 


Five times the middleweight champion, Ray Robinson discovers at 45 
that it is far better to retire than to keep struggling for the unattainable 


The plan had been for Sugar Ray Rob- 
* inson to work up through the ranks 
once more and thus earn his way into 
what would have been his 16th middle- 
weight championship light. Only Sugar 
Ray, and perhaps some of his idola- 
trous entourage, believed in the plan. 
Me had won that 160-pound champion- 
ship five times, more than any other 
man. and the welterweight title once, 
and he thought that at (he age of 45 
he could do it again. He must have 
believed it or else he would not have 
fought nine times last year and 13 this 
year, losing to nonentities in the Al- 
toonas of boxing and winning against 
unknowns, taking his lumps on each oc- 
casion for a SI, 000 purse here, S2.000 
there. A great mystery was made orw-hy 
he bothered w ith the travail of training, 
put up with the one-night stands in tank 
towns or endured those inglorious lick- 
ings he took from lighters who w ill never 
fight in Madison Square Garden. Yankee 
Stadium or Las Vegas. 

He did not need the money. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service recently turned 
over to him S344.000 it had withheld, 
against la.xes, since 1957. Robinson 
owns properly in Cleveland and Chica- 
go, having sold his Harlem holdings. He 
has contracts to make two movies, one 
a Western, the other a war picture. He 
is well-fixed financially, In the end. you 
had to believe that he was striving hon- 
estly for a title fight. 

He came surprisingly close to getting 
it. Last week Joey Archer, a line boxer 
with but a modest punch, stood between 
Sugar Ray and an opportunity to meet 
the middleweight champion. Dick Tiger. 
If he were to defeat Archer, the No. 1 
contender in most ratings —and one good 
left hook would do it — Sugar Ray would 
all but surely have earned a sixth chance 
at the middleweight crown despite his 
45 years. So, on a Wednesday night in 
Pittsburgh, he faced the blue-eyed, bro- 
ken-nosed Archer before a crowd of 


9.023. many of them oldtimcrs who fond- 
ly remembered Robinson in his glory 
days, and among them a sprinkling of 
younger men who wanted to see what the 
legend was about. 

Robinson weighed 160 pounds. .Ar- 
cher a pound less. Under the lights of 
the television cameras at the weigh-in 
ceremony the tiny, well-healed scars at 
the outer corner of each of Sugar's eyes 
could be seen. But there were no other 
marks to show for his 25 yettrs of prize- 
fighting and 198 bouts. Outwardly his 
body was as sleek as ever and his waist 
as trim. What remained inside would 
be seen that night. 

Archer is a superior boxer. He has a 
classic jab. .some effective feints and 
good footwork. He has lost only once in 
47 lights. He has been knocked down 
but once, too. in one of his early match- 
es. and then only his knee touched the 
canvas. 

As soon as the light started it became 
clear that both men intended to follow 
the same plan — but for quite different 
reason.s. Robin.son came out intent on 
winning early, presumably because he 
has learned that his aging legs no longer 
serve him well in the late rounds. Ar- 
cher's strategy was much the same, for 
he wanted to press Robinson at all times, 
and thus drain Sugar Ray of whatever 
stamina he had as quickly and thorough- 
ly as possible. 

With both men charging at each oth- 
er, it started us an interesting light and 
it remained one, even though there was 
little doubt about the result after the 
first few' rounds. What had happened to 
Robinson's timing showed with the first 
hook he threw. It was a long, powerful 
swing, delivered from far back, precise- 
ly the hook with which he knocked out 
Gene Kullmcr in the 1957 title fight, ex- 
cept that it missed Archer's chin by live 
inches. A minute or so later Robinson 
tried the hook again and missed again. 
.Archer jabbed and faded out of range, 
cominued 
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The 

flying 

nut 

You may have tried this rarest of 
nuts on a recent flight. And it prob- 
ably was love at first bite. You may 
have looked for it in your neck of 
the woods. Maybe wiihoutsuccess. 
The nut is back. As delicious, rich, 
crisp, and mellow as you remember 
it. There's one hitch, you have to 
hunt for it a little. It could be wiih 
the other nuts, or in the gourmet 
section, or over the freezer, It could 
be in a jar or in a tin. Or, whoosh, 
it could be gone. This nut travels 
at the speed of sound. Good luck. 

(P. S. U's NOT availably in all stores, 
just the better ones ) 

ROYAL HAWAIIAN* 

Macadamia Nuts 



Look for thf hula gifl on jar or tin. 
Royal Hawa an Wjcadam.a Nut Co. 

A oivivon of Caatia & Cook*. Inc. 
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an aromatic blend of 
vintage tobaccos, fine taste 
and pleasant wine aroma 




Coinfortabiel From 
Your First Step 



GENUINE WILD BOARHIDE 

Order by mail from Norm Thompson, This 
masterpiece of luxurious, tough, butter-soft boar- 
hide is comfort crafted for us by Allen-Edmonds. 
Water repellent, scuff proof, washable. Clean 
with a damp cloth. So flexible they follow every 
move of your foot. Not a nail in them! Exclusive 
ankle fit. Buoyant ribbed crepe soles and heels. 
Bark Brown, Charcoal Black. AAA, AA 9-12, A, B 
8-12, D, E 712. $26.50 ppd. 

Eicluxiv* Britith sports* 

wtir. imporlce hsndkriit ssroitcci, hsndttwn buckikin 
cloUits, waterproof Down jackets, sport shoes and boob. 

eta Norm Thompson 

1805 N.W. Thurman. Portland, Oregon. Oeol. S2 


BOXING rontmufd 

jabbed and faded repeatedly, once scor- 
ing prettily with a combination to body 
and head. 

The Robinson .strategy still was op- 
erative in the second round, and this 
time it worked a bit better. He started 
out w ith a left and right to uNrchcr's 
body. locy is one who fights back, and 
he drove Robinson almost to the ropes 
with a flurry of head punches. His older 
brother. Jimmy, w ho manages and trains 
him, saw that Archer's temper was show- 
ing and shouted at him from the corner. 
•'Loose. Joey," he commanded. "Slick! 
Stick! Loosen up. Joey!" The moment 
of danger passed. Joey went back to his 
jab, and Sugar missed with a right and 
left. Those misses opened the way for 
Archer to land eight quick punches to 
the head, but all were too high to be 
damaging. 

Now it was the third round, and Rob- 
inson still was trying for the big punch. 
He had one hook blocked, he landed a 
right to the body, and then, with a single 
brilliant flash of his old talents, caught 
Archer with a very good hook, dosed 
with him and, as they stood toe to toe, 
scored with a flurry. 

But that was the end. Early in the 
fourth, after Archer had hooked him 



DOWNED by a right in the ruunhf a daxed. 
kneeling Robinson uwaitv the count of nine. 


yo 


twice and landed some light jabs. Sugar 
missed with a big right hand. A look of 
concern came over his face. Archer was 
jabbing and moving, and Robinson was 
missing w ith riglits and lefts. Then, sud- 
denly. Archer landed a left to the head 
and followed it immediately with a long 
right. Sugar Ray went down on the scat 
of his white silk trunks, rolled to his 
side and, da/cd, took a nine-count rest- 
ing on one knee. Now Sugar and every- 
one knew that his light plan hud failed, 
and so had his grand plan. The last time 
the light-hitting Archer had knocked 
a man tiown w as In 1^60. 

The rest of the fight was nothing but 
the last steps down for a gallant Robin- 
son. He all but hit the canvas again in 
the sixth and once again in the seventh, 
looked Ivcitcr in the eighth and slugged it 
out with Archer in the ninth. In the last 
minute of the 10th round men at ring- 
side were standing and pleading. "Don't 
hit him again. Joc>! That's enough!" 
As the fighters awaited the decision aft- 
er the final bell tears welled into Robin- 
son's bloodshot eyes. There was a tins 
cut. a mere scratch, on his right cheek- 
bone. His nose was ruddy from all those 
jabs. He was breathing heavily. His legs 
were leaden. He knew. 

It had been a long and glorious trail 
for Sugar Ray Robinson, who just may 
have been the best tighter ever. His skills 
were exquisite, his punch superb, his 
courage unsurpassed. But. as he had just 
learned, there always conies a day when 
only the courage remains, 

The soft-spoken Archer held court in 
his dressing room. 

“He's a tough guy," Archer said. "He 
is one of the cagicst old guys in boxing. 
He feints — most lighters today can't do 
that. He is the greatest lighter 1 ever saw 
among the middlcwcights." 

And in a nearby room, the blcary-eved 
Robinson was refusing to concede that 
he had fought his last. 

"1 want to get a night's sleep before 1 
make up my mind," he said. 

Next afternoon at the airport, wait- 
ing for a plane to take him back to New 
York. Sugar Ray smiled wanly, hunched 
his black leather, hip-length coat about 
his shoulders and said that retirement 
was the only course open to him now. 

"But we have this olTcr of a return 
bout with Archer," one of his followers 
protested. 

"Aw, what would be the point?" Rob- 
inson said. SNo 



Writing a lease is easy. 
Servicing a lease is hard. 
That’s why all our members 


must have a complete 


service organization. 



Anybody with a pencil can write a 
lease. 

But you need a lot more than a 
pencil to service that lease. And 
servicing's the hardest part of all. 

That's why every single member 
of the nationwide Chrysler Leasing 
System has a full time Lease Man- 
ager and approved service facilities. 


Parts. Manpower. Tools. A complete 
servicing deparimeni 

That spares you— or your com- 
pany — from the indifference of 
■'middleman servicing;" the kind 
you're forced to take when the man 
you lease from has no such organ- 
ization. And Chrysler Leasing Sys- 
tem servicing is available in most 


major cities. So when you travel out 
of town, chances are you’re always 
heading in the direction of someone 
who's interested in you. 

Let us give you the complete 
Chrysler Leasing System story. Any 
type lease on any make or model 
car. Call and we ll come to you. 
We're in the Yellow Pages. 


GO LIKE A 



PRO 

with 
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• HELMETS 

• SHOULDER 
PADS 

• ELBOW PADS 

• GLOVES 

• SHINGUARDS 

• STICKS 


PROLITE 

SKATES 



TACKS BY C.C.M. 
the World's finest hockey 
set. Worn by 98% of the 
leading professional and 
amateur players in North 
America. 


C.C.M. PROLITE 
SHINGUARO 

with "Nylon Armorsling" 
provides complete shin and 
calf protection from cuts. 


r^ 


et 


C.C.M. PROLITE 
GLOVES 
with PRO-GARD 
moulded thumb 
protect forearm and 
hand. 




C.C.M. "PRO-GARD" 

HELMET 

provides maximum pro- 
tection to the base of 
the skull and temple. 

I 

1 / Ml SENECA $T. BUFFALO. N Y. 14210 
^ IN CAHAO*: C.C.M -A Division of wJm 
LEVY INDUSTRIES LIMITEO-Weston.Onl. 


See iIk-vi at i/oiir f '.M. 
dealer. He al.w fciilureN 
C.(\M. figure H.'ide sets 
for boys and girls. 

.COM 

f Ml SENECA ST. BUFFALO. N Y. 14210 1 


HORSE RACING /Whitney Tower 


The French ride to the rescue 


Only second-stringers came over from Paris, but they saved the day at 
Laurel, transforming a mighty dull prospect into a razzle-dazzle race 


Dcforc the 14th running of the Wash- 

^ ington. D.C. International at Laurel 
last \seek. the race had all the earmarks 
of a 5150.000 dud. The best American 
horses, or at least those with the best 
chances at a mile and a half on grass, 
were cither unable to start or uninv ited. 
And the best contenders from South 
America. Italy and Russia, for one rea- 
son or another, were also missing. The 
final starling field of seven did not send 
turf historians .scurrying oil in search of 
superlatives. 

Then, as so often happens when you 
get a mixed bag of horses going a clas- 
sic distance, the race turned into a thrill- 
er. The two F-'rench colls, Diatome and 
Carvin, finished a skimpy nose apart aft- 
er a sparkling stretch run during which 
any of five horses had a fair shot at the 
money, and the whole look of interna- 
tional racing received a global face-lift- 
ing. This was France's fourth victory in 
the International and balanced ihc rec- 
ord at seven wins for U.S. horses, seven 
for foreigners. 

Some conclusions could be drawn im- 
mediately upon the playing of Lo .Mar- 
seillaise in the peaceful Maryland coun- 
tryside. The first is that the current crop 
of French 3-ycar-olds may be the best 
ever in a country whose domination of 
Luropean racing is becoming more evi- 
dent each season. Diatome, beaten 1 1 
lengths by Sea bird and five lengths by 
Reliance in the recent Prix dc I'Arc de 
Trioniplic — in shorl, the third best colt 
in France— was the winner at Laurel. 
Carvin, eighth in the Arc and 24 lengths 
behind Sea Bird, beat our Reman Broth- 
er by n.ore than a iengih. The other U.S. 
representative. Hail lo All. was back in 
tilTh place behind the Canadian champi- 
on. George Royal Fven if Roman Broth- 
er and Hail to All were not the right se- 
lections for the Internationa], it is clear 
that Sea Bird, now at stud duly at Darby 
Dan Farm in Kentucky, must be a rare 
champion indeed. 


.A corollary point is made by U.S. Rac- 
ing Expert Charles Hatton: ‘AMiile we 
are busy iniroducing American gadgciry 
into F'uropean racing, wc ought lo exam- 
ine the reasons why France has been 
breeding and developing the world's best 
classic Thoroughbreds during the last 
several decades. The I rcnch have taken 
the blood of our Hanover through Fri^- 
ette. and our Domino and Fair Play 
through Relic and Dan Cupid, and Eng- 
land's St, Simon through Rabelais, and 
have improved the breed beyond its de- 
velopment at home. Isn't it possible wc 
can learn something from them?” 

One thing wc can do right away, espe- 
cially if the I- rcnch continue sending over 
proven grass runners to compete at Lau- 
rel, is to choose our own International 
entries on the basis of their form on turf. 
Braulio Bae/a. who rode Roman Broth- 
er last week, said after the race. “My 
horse tried hard — but he's no turl horse.” 
(It is also true that Bae/a probably 
cooked his own goose when he elected to 
run hcad-and-head for the first mile w ith 
England's Super Sam.) JtKkcy John Sel- 
lers said simply, “Hail to All got tired." 

If any horse should have become tired 
or discouraged during the Laurel run- 
ning it was Diatome. Jockey Jean De- 
forge got Diatome into a perfect blind 
sw itch on the backstretch and was behind 
four horses turning for home. That he 
was able to extricate himself at all from 
this desperate position during the run to 
the w ire speaks more for the ability of the 
colt than for Deforge's tactical judgment. 
Still, when it was over, the I rench were 
all hugs, kisses and smiles. Diaiomc's 
owner. Baron Guy de Rothschild, who 
needed the 590,000 purse like he needs 
another uranium mine, said politely. "It 
was a privilege to be invited, and I ant 
overwhelmingly delighted to have won.” 
Wc should be overwhelmingly delighted 
that the good Baron helped the Laurel 
International escape a rating in history 
as a very grim afternoon. end 
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This wonderlul suede coaf costs $ 1 25. 

The soft, supple, luxurious leother Is simply 
mognificent. 

Open It. 

Its collor and warm lining ore Borg pile of 
DuPont Orion Acrylic. 

This coot Is o foshlon first. 

The Double D bottom Is gently rounded 
ond mokes this coot o refreshing departure 
from squore-boffom leotherweor of 
yesteryeor. 

This coot has detoll. Plenty. 

We coll this great style "Sudd-Mon." 

This coot should be tried on. 

You'll wonder why it didn't cost $200. 
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With all horses go, the U.S. 
swings into a high orbit 

Riding circles around its competitors at New York's Madison Square 
Garden, the U.S. team made the best National in years truly national 


John Henry Johnson is 

a real pro at scoring touchdowns in 
style. For evidence, look at this peren- 
nial FORTUNE style champion ... a 
wing-tip blucher with heavy leather sole. 
Scores every time ... in style. You can 
“score" too ... at your FORTUNE dealer. 



F or the first time in years, thanks to 
the highly articulate announcing of 
Victor Hugo-Vidal Jr* (a new man at 
the puhlic-address microphone), specta- 
tors at the National Horse Show knew 
exactly what was going on at all times. 
And there was plenty going on, The best 
National in ycars climaxed its eight days 
at New York's Madison Square Ciarden 
with a sizzling competition (hat well 
displayed the extraordinary talents of 
two superb horsemen, professional train- 
er Hen O'Meara and the U.S. Equestrian 
Team's Hill Stcinkraus. In separate divi- 
sions each had to win the last event in 
order to win the championship, and 
both, after jump-olTs of a completely 
different nature, succeeded. 

The 26-year-old O' Mcara, who blazed 
onto the scene like the Ikcya-Seki C omet 
about four years ago when his gelding 
Jacks or Better w as a standout, has dom- 
inated the open class at the National for 
the last three years. In 1963 O'Meara's 
Untouchable (now owned by Patrick 
Butler and on loan to the U.SET) was 
champion. Last year O'Meara won again 
with The Hood (now owned by Gail 
Ross of the Canadian Equestrian Team). 

As this year's National approached, 
Ben found himself on fool. He hastily 
purchased some jumpers. One was Gray 
Lady, a mare with an undistinguished 
past who. when the show got under 
way, did not appear destined for a more 
inspiring future. She finished .sixth in 
her first class. But. chasing his compet- 
itors like Aesop's tortoise, O'Meara 
kept his unpromising mare steadily in 
the money throughout the week, and 
when the stake started she was tied with 
Chance Hill Farm's Sure Thing for third 
place. In first was Patrick Butler's In My 
Cap. a green jumper that Butler pur- 


chased this summer on the advice of the 
USET's Kathy Kusner. Second was 
Danny Lopez’ Australis, who already 
had won the PMA Championship, an 
honor awarded on points accumulated 
at shows throughout the year. But 
O'Meara, in that final and decisive class, 
had one big thing going for him; he was 
riding last: and — given no faults — time 
would he the deciding factor in the sec- 
ond jump-olT 

Australis went first. She covered the 
course in a blistering 36.5 seconds but 
pulled down a pole. The next horse was 
slower and also knocked a rail down. 
Sure Thing, another contender for the 
honors, had a rail down as well as a 
refusal. .All Benny had to do was go 
clean, Taking an all-or-nothing chance, 
he ignored tite clock and .started the 
course slowly, riding wide turns and set- 
ting the marc up carefully for each fence. 
At one point Gray Lady rapped a pole 
hard, and it rattled in its cups but did 
not drop. Benny lifted his marc coolly 
over the last fences and into first place 
in a deliberate 68.3 seconds. Stake win- 
ner and champion at last, she had nar- 
rowly defeated Australis. Patrick Butler 
was hardly disconsolate — for a green 
horse his In My Cap had pul on quite 
a performance. 

Another green horse who had a spec- 
tacular w eek was Snowbound, ridden by 
Bill Stcinkraus. Snowbound's perform- 
ance made him stand out as prominent- 
ly among the U.S. riders as the U.S. 
team did over its competition. 

Actually the U.S. had little inter- 
national competition. There may have 
been a valid excuse for this on the part 
of Argentina, whose horses were in far 
from prime form after spending 30 days 
at sea and missing the Pennsylvania 

foMinufd 
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Families come in several sizes . . . 


DRIVING’S COMFORTABLE AND FUN FOR EVERYONE 
IN A TERNSTEDT 6-WAY POWER SEAT 



How many drivers in your family? With a Ternstedt 6-way power seat it 
doesn’t matter— every driver will find his kind of seating comfort! Barely nudge 
the switch and the 6-way seat eases you forward or back, up or down, tilts 
you forward or back. Enjoy the headroom, legroom, arm reach and visibility 
that suits you! And extra leg and back support when the seat is tilted. What a 
restful difference this great flexibility makes, especially on long trips. Getting in 
and out of this driver's seat is made easier, too, simply by adjusting it down and 
back. Before you buy, try a Ternstedt 6-way power seat. It will measure up to 
the whole family's idea of comfort. And the quality is typically General Motors. 


GM TERNSTEDT 

DIVISION OF GENERAL MCTTORS CORPORATION 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION SEE YOUR CHEVROLET. PONTIAC. OLDSMOBILE. BUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER 
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Stitzei-WUUR. America's Oldest Family Distillery. Fstab. Louisville. Ky., 1649 Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


where to find the most expensively 
mode Bourbon in Kentucky . . . and 
probably in the world. 

Seeking a memorable gift? 

Come to Old Fitzgerald Prime Straight in 
its regal holiday dress. This is Kentucky’s most 
expensively made whiskey. 

It will show your friends what happens 
when rare, pedigreed Sour Mash Bourbon 
is mellowed 8 years to prime maturity 
and gentled to 86.8 proof. 

Shouldn’t a gift like this come from you? 
As always, at no additional cost. 

Your Key P to Hospitality 


A velvet reminder 


National at Harrisburg. The other for- 
eign teams had no such handy alibi. 
Their lack, however, was more than 
made up for by the spirited American 
intrateam battle. Frank Chapot, on Mrs. 
John A. T. Galvin’s San Lucas, lied the 
1963 Puissance record set by Tommy 
Gayford on Blue Beau at a towering 
7 feet 1 inch. Steinkraus and Snow- 
bound were in turn tied with Chapot, 
but Steinkraus withdrew his gelding 
from the final jump-off that night. Both 
were members of the same team and 
using horses belonging to the same fam- 
ily (Snowbound is on loan from the 
Princess dc la Tour d’Auvergne— nee 
Patricia Galvin): but Steinkraus was 
more interested in saving his horse than 
winning. “I'm not going to take on San 
Lucas and maybe gel Snowbound hurt.** 
he said. “At the moment Snowbound 
doesn't know there is anything he can't 
do. I don't want to get him in a bad 
wreck and shake his confidence. Right 
now he's jumping like a kitten, flexible 
and relaxed. He hasn't learned the pre- 
cision of a cal.” 

On the show's final night, however. 
Snowbound behaved more like a tiger 
than either a cat or a kitten, and critics 
who have claimed that Bill Steinkraus 
is more of an intellectual rider than a 
do-or-die competitor had to revise their 
opinions. Only the four U.S. riders were 
Involved in the jump-off, and the first 
two, Mary and Frank Chapot. had 
knockdowns. The course was extremely 
tight, with sharp turns and angled fences. 
Kathy Kusner, an all-out competitor 
who was tied with Steinkraus for indi- 
vidual honors, had a clean trip and a 
good time of 41 .2 seconds, So it was up 
to Bill, agiiinst a clean round and the 
clock. 

From the second he passed through 
the timer it was apparent he was going 
ail out. Snowbound skidded slightly but 
recovered and cleared the fence, then 
went into a sharp turn, his hind quar- 
ters slipping completely from under him. 
Billy went out of the saddle, lost his hat 
and almost lost his horse. But rider and 
horse recovered in a split second, an- 
gled into the next fence and were clean 
the rest of the way. They finished nearly 
three seconds ahead of Kathy. 

“You know,” one expert observer re- 
marked later, “even without his stirrups 
and making that wild ride Billy still 
looked just like Billy. Absolutely the 
calm, picture rider.” kmd 
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Here he 



comes . . . 
ready 
or not! 


The world beckons and he\s on 
his way— proud and independent. 

He will need all the education 
he can get— college, even 
graduate school. 

But there’s a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the 
expanding costs of providing 
more teachers and additional 
facilities. 

You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future 
... to help make sure that 
college is ready when he is. 

College is 

America’s Best Friend 
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No flint, no friction wheel. Push a button. Rowenta lights 
up instantly, electronically. Set Rowenta down, the flame 
goes out. Butane flame adjusts for pipes and cigars. Im})res- 
sive in chrome with lilack morocco trim. Even more .so in 
gold finish. Gift-cased with battery and fuel supply. ' 

Rowenta. L.ighter by 

built with Integrity-backed by service 
(^SunlieHm, Uiiwents 019 H.'> SunhuAtn {'ori>oratinn 




mighty 

adventuresome 


people! 


Even big gomi* hunters >. 1 I m Surd Kul 
moving (o a now job in a sir.tnge new 
cil> is .m evciling jdvenlure, loo. United 
makes it a sjfcr, more pk-jsdnl ad- 
vcnlure. ■ How? With personjii/ed 
"Pre-Planning ", time-saving lips from 
United's consultant Belle Malone an<l 
safe delivery in Ihe world's only Sani- 
ti/eri* vans. ■ So. ..go ahead: Be boW 
as you please — bul let United take caff 
of the "getting there • Call today for 
a free estimate. We're under "MOVERS" 
in the Yellow Pages. ■ 


Finding 
the Trials 
guilty 

eighteen pairs of the country's best 
^ bridge players are competing in San 
brancisco this week to see which three 
partnerships Aill represent the U.S. in 
the 1966 World Championships in St. 
Vincent. Italy next April. The contenders 
earned their way into the U.S. Team 
Trials through recent tournament per- 
formances. and there is reason to think 
that as a group they arc the strongest 
licid of candidates wc have ever assem- 
bled. However, the chance is remote that 
the Trials w ill produce the strongest pos- 
sible \J.S. learn. Tbc odds arc \hal ax 
least one of the one-two-three finishers 
w ill be long shots w hose automatic gual- 
ilication is going to weaken our cham- 
pionship chances, not only because of 
iheir playing delieiencics but because 
the team captain will not have confi- 
dence in them and will overwork his 
other two pairs. 

Last year I said the same thing after 
the Trials, and I was much critici/cd by 
friends of some of ihc scicctccs who ac- 
cused me of everything from personal 
prejudice to lack of patriotism. 1 did not 
bother to reply that I have always been 
prejudiced in favor of skill and victory, 
and 1 still am. The fact remains — and 
our recent performances in World 
Championships bear me out — that wc 
have yet to come up with a suitable sys- 
tem for selecting our team. 

There is. of course, no perfect system. 
But I believe our chances would im- 
prove if we qualified as many as six top 
pairs and then left it up to the captain 
to decide which three pairs would make 
up his team. Other countries follow a 
variety of systems, most better than ours. 
Recently the Philippines, for example, 
held a 14-scssiv>n qualifying round 
among 1 1 pairs, narrowed their field to 
four and then had those play a pro- 
longed round robin to sec which three 
would represent their country. The hand 
shown here occurred when two of the 
eominurd 
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Where does 
your family stand 
financially? 


Valuable new booklet helps you 
keep closer track of your personal 
finances... shows how to take an 
annual "inventory." 

Do you know how much you're worth 
financially? Perhaps more important, 
is your over-all financial picture im- 
proving from year to year? If you're 
not sure, there's an easy way to find 
out: it's all explained in a new book- 
let called "Where Does Your Family 
Stand Financially?" now available 
from New York Life. 

This valuable booklet, written by a 
team of experts in the field of family 
financial planning, shows you just how 
to total your economic worth.. -how 
you can actually draw up an annual 
balance sheet, the way businesses do. 
With sample charts to guide you, 


you’ll find it's simple to keep closer 
tabs on your income, assets and ex- 
penditures. And by making a regular 
once-a-year check-up, you can see 
how your family "fortune" is faring; 
you'll be in a better position to im- 
prove your financial situation and take 
steps toward reaching your long- 
term goals. 

A copy is yours for the asking. If 
you want to find out where you stand 
financially — and where you're head- 
ing --you'll want to read "Where Does 



Your Family Stand Financially?". For your 
free copy, just clip the coupon or ask your 
New York Life Agent. In planning your finan- 
cial security, you'll find he's a very good man 
to know. 

THIS COUPON MAT BC PASTtO ON A POSTCARD — — 

New VorK Life Insurance Company 
Box 10, Uadison Sauare Station 
I New YoiK, New York 10010 

I Please send me a tree copy of 

’ Wnoro Poes Your Family Stand Financially?" 

I am □ am not □ a New York Life policy owner. 
I P-.j 

I Namo - .Age 

I Address - - 


nily r‘.niinrY 

Slale ?tP Code. 


Lite Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Healtn insurance • Pension Plans 
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If this were 
an ordinary gin, 
we would have put it 
in an ordinary 
gin bottle. 



(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED. BOHLED 
& SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M. McCUNN A CO.. INC . N. T. 



BRIDGE eonimued 


best Philippine pairs met. Jos6 Reves- 
Vicenle Reyes and Robert Yap-Stephen 
C’hua. Ii shows, among other things, 
that they know how to play the game 
in Manila. 

The Reyes are a father-and-son pair, 
and it was son Vicente who made a wise 
decision when he did nut double five 
clubs in spile of what could be three fast 
tricks, in fact, as declarer he would have 
brought home his five-heart contract if 
Chua had not brilliantly recovered from 
an earlier slip. 


Eti-i'-IVeii NORTH 

vulneriihlr 4|l 9 7 6 

H'esi dealer V J 5 3 

♦ N 6 .3 2 

♦ H7 

WKST 

♦ K 

¥ 10 8 7 

♦ K (tlO 9 S 4 
4 K 9 4 
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^ N S 4 2 
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♦ A 
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.SOUTH 
A J 10 3 
¥ A K 9 4 2 

♦ J 7 

♦ J 

WKST NORTH 

(ytt/il (/- Heyrx) 

PASS PAS.S 

6 4 1'AS.S 

PASS I'ASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening leail: 4 of chibs 


KAST SOITII 

IChiki) IV. Keyes) 

44 4 4 

PA.SS a ♦ 

l>OlUI,U PASS 


After winning the first club trick. Tasl 
could have assured the defeat of the con- 
tract by cashing his ace of diamonds. 
Indeed, hud he then continued clubs. 
South would probably have taken a los- 
ing spade lincssc and gone down two. 
Instead — perhaps with the idea of hav- 
ing a reentry with which to give partner 
a spade ruff — East shifted to a spade. 
Fearing that East held a singleton, de- 
clarer went up with the spade ace and. 
to his joy. dropped the blank king. 

South hastened to draw three rounds 
of trumps so that he could run ihc good 
spades. Meanwhile, if East had failed 
to realize his danger. South could have 
trumped dummy's .second club and. 
having stripped East of spades, declarer 
could have thrown him in with the ace 
of diamonds. East would have to lead 
clubs, giving declarer a ruff and sluff, 
enabling him to get rid of a diamond 
loser. However, on the second trump 
lead, Chua made the spectacular discard 
of the ace of diamonds. As a result, de- 
clarer had to lose two diamond tricks for 
down one. doubled. cno 
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HOW TO KEEP SIX SUITCASES, 

ONE POP COOLER, A SET OF GOLF CLUBS, 
AN OUTBOARD MOTOR, 

TWO KIDS AND A SAINT BERNARD 
ON THE LEVEL... 



AUTOMATICALLY. 

I.oad up and automalically level ofT «ith auto- 
MATIC LLVLl CONTROl . Now, VOU Can lOlul Up tO 
500 lbs. over your car’s rear wheels and still rule 
level. 

Ai TOMATic Lhvti. coNiRoi conipcnsutcs US you 
add or remove extra weight. FTere's how it works. 
Any change in weight over the rear wheels acti- 
vates a sensitive height control valve. Within 
seconds, compressed air is either added or released 
from two air-adjustubic Superlift® shock absorb- 
ers. Your car levels itself, auioniatically. 

With AUTOMATIC i.fcVF.1. CONTROl. VOU ride com- 
I'ortahly on the level all the lime. Steering is sharp, 
handling is easy, and your headlights aim straight 
and true. 

AUioMATic i-t-VLi. CONTROl is a factor>-installed 
option on Chevrolets. Oldsmobiles. Buicks 

and Cadillacs. F-or a demonstration, sec your local 
dealer today. Or. mail us this coupon and wc'll 
send you more information. 
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SAM’S 
DON’T LEAVE 
FOR NOBODY 


PIGEONS ^ 
NOTHIN’ 


BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 




Someiimes called poor man's polo, the seemingly gentle hobby of raising and racing pigeons often 
brings out the beast in its enthusiasts, even though the winning purse for a race is usually peanuts. 
One man who every year wins a lot of peanuts in the East is Sam Dc Lucia of Wappingers Falls 



SAM S PIGEONS rumimied 


S am l^c Lucia creamed ihe gu\s in 
the Bronx. He blit/ed Brooklyn and 
whipped Maspit. Long Guyland. He 
clobbered Peekskiil and walloped New- 
burgh. and he did it all with his pigeons 
-racing pigeons. Sam Oe Lucia's birds 
were so good that he. in his own words, 
"was leasin' nuthin' for nobody," and 
so he got kicked out of the Peekskiil 
Racing Pigeon Club, and then he got 
thrown out of Newburgh when the boys 
in the racing club there suddenly decided 
to redraw the membership boundary 
lines. "This constant w innin' they didn’t 
like." says Sam. To which his wife. Mil, 
adds. "Once you start winnin' in pi- 
geons. you're the most hated person in 
the world. Right away they think you're 
crooked. I ne\cr came across a buncha 
yella bellies like some of those pigeon- 
niers* They stink'. And 1 tel! 'em." 

Nowadays Sam races his birds out of 
the Mid Hudson Valley Club in Wap- 
pingers Palls, N.Y. His birds still win. 
but the clubhouse is in an old barn on 
his property. Sam and Mil lise on 40 
acres of chicken farm. For a do7cn y ears 
Sam raised white leghorns. He is fas- 


cinated by the breeding of birds, be they 
chickens or pigeons, and for a three-year 
stretch he had the most 300-cgg hens of 
any chicken farmer in the slate. But by 
profession Sam. who is 55, is a brick- 
layer. Mil works as a "while angel." a 
receptionist, in a dormitory at Vassar in 
nearby Poughkeepsie. "Some angcl!''e\- 
elaims Sam. 

Because of the \cry nature of pigeon 
racing, what with the homing instinct 
of the bird for its individual loft and 
differences in terrain and wind condi- 
tions. the sport has no one man to pro- 
claim as the best in the country. There 
is. in other words, no Babe Ruth in pi- 
geon racing. Instead, there are any num- 
ber of small giants scattered across the 
country , such as Joe Dulko of Trenton. 
N.J.. Charles Heitzman of jefferson- 
town. Ky., F. T. Schoeiield of Morris- 
\illc, Pa., Roy Hatchard of St. Louis, 
Roland Eastwood of Miami, L R. Mitch- 
ell of Dallas and Sam De Lucia of NVap- 
pingers f alls. Both in and out of New 
York City. Sam has had success year 
after year. There are some city Hicrs who 
disparage Sam "Where's the competi- 


tion flyin' against only eight or nine lofts 
in some peewee club upstate?" asks one 
Bronx critic scathingly — and there arc 
those who think well of his efforts. "Sam 
is a wonderful pigeon man." says Ben 
VS'atson. president of the International 
Federation of Homing Pigeon Fanciers. 
Inc. "Sam De Lucia, well, he really 
knows when a pigeon is in condition. 
Now, I wouldn't know Sam De Lucia by 
sight if I tripped oxer him. but certain 
friends i have speak very well of him. 
He has a vast knowledge of pigeons that 
many fliers would like to have." 

Sum is aware of the criticisms that 
have come his way; indeed, while attend- 
ing various pigeon conventions he has 
often heard them voiced by lliers who 
wouldn't know him by sight if they 
tripped over him cither. Whenever Sam 
Do Lucia hears Sam De Lucia being criti- 
cized at such a gathering, he moves bold- 
ly into the conversation where, without 
introducing himself, he will point out 
that Sam Do Lucia has never, not ever, 
lost a futurity race since 19.14 and that 
Sam Dc Lucia has raised some marvelous 
birds which are in some of the best lofts 
in the country. Should the critics persist 
by knocking Sam De Lucia's lack of 
competition in some peewee club outside 
of New York City. Sam will point out 
that Sam De Lucia used to race in New 
York, and when he did he was leavin' 
nuthin’ for nobody. Why. in 1916. for 
instance. Sam will point out. Sum De 
Lucia won the l5()-milc and 100-mile 
united concourses competing against 
8.000 birds in each race, Sam is prepared 
to cite more facts and ligiircs. but at this 
point his critics usually ask how come he 
knows so much about Sam Dc Lucia. 
"’Cause I am Sam De Lucia!" Sam 
shouts. .Nnd Sam adds. "When I say 
this, they hang their heads like sheep or 
something and go away embarrassed. 
Not that I go around braggin' any- 
thing. but I don’t like to hear that I 
haven't been in competition!" 

Sam has upward of 200 racing pi- 
geons in three lofts on his farm, and the 
birds keep liim busy all year round. The 
racing season for old birds runs from 
April through July, and the season for 
young birds lasts from August through 
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Sa.tisfy your smoking taste 

with MADISON Little Cigars 

...even without inhaling! 


LITTLE CIGARS 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip. crush-proof box. 



Introducing the lively new driving machines: 

Listen to the roar of the '66 Comets. Sedans, hardtops, convertibles, wagons. 

T hey' re bigger, wider, up to 8 inches For a sample of Comet's style, 

longer than any Comet before. take the beautiful Caliente: notice the 

T hey make driving other cars _ jr~ 


seem like walking. 

Comet’s new fire and spirited luxury 
come in 1 1 roomier models: 
racy Cyclones, sporty Calientes, 
stylish Capris, rakish 202’s. 




LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OP 


the big, new~generation Comets. 


smart upholstery and handsome 
simulated wood-grain panels. 

For spine-tingling action try 
Comet's new Cyclone G.T. Its new 
390 4-barrel I'-S has go 
that can shove you right back In 
your bucket seat. Whatever you want- 
action cars with 3- or 4-speed 
manual transmissions 


or automatics— Comet's got it. Plus 
tempting options that include built-in 
air conditioning . . . power windows, 
power everything— and the excitement 
you expect from the holder of more 
world's records than any other U. S. make. 

I Comet 

the big, beautiful performance champion 





Spocial Offer I Foordisiinclive Hot Or Pepper 
Cupc as iHusirsted, with bronze anodized alu 
mmum handles. Only $2 25, postage prepaid. 
Send check or money order (no stamps) with 
name and address to: Hoi Dr Pepper, Box 26. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bright as a holiday songfest, warm and wonderful as a crackling fire. It's Hot Or Pepper— a 
festive way to welcome friends and guests. Just heat Dr Pepper or (if you're a calorie counter) 

Diet Dr Pepper in a saucepan until steaming hot. Then pour over thin slices of lemon in your 
favorite cups. (To make it extra special, make it a Boomer, That's Hot Dr Pepper with a dash 
of rum.) It's the happiest holiday idea yet. Or Pepper comnsnv. Dallas. Texas 
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SAM'S PIGEONS continued 


October. Throughout the sears Satn 
has stuck mainly svith tsvo sariclics of 
pigeons. Sions and Stassarls. These arc 
only two of almost 2()t) varieties of pi- 
geons that have been developed for hom- 
ing i>r fancy strains. Among other hom- 
ers are Hiivskens Van Riels. Bricoux, 
Plet'niks, Ameels. Oe Weerds. Basiins 
and Wegges. all of which were deve!oi>ed 
in Belgium, the leading pigeon-racing 
countrv in the world. 

Breeds of fancy birds include sati- 
nctlcs. pouters, rollers, tumblers, tipplers, 
and kings. Kings are raised and killed 
at 28 days for squab, while satinettes 
and pouters arc fancy show birds. Tip- 
plers arc bred to Hy for endurance. Tip- 
pler fanciers view ith one another to sec 
who can develop birds that can sustain 
flight the longest. The world record be- 
longs to one Jack Cockayne of Sheflield. 
England, who flew three old birds 19 
hours and .15 minutes. Tumblers literally 
tumble in flight, and in the U.S. fanciers 
have bred “parlor" tumblers that will do 
their stuir inside a r«5om two feet offthe 
floor. Rollers actually roll in flight. Ac- 
cording to The Pigeon the authoritative 
study by Wendell M. Levi, a South Caro- 
lina fancier, a good roller rolls in un- 
broken sequence while airborne. How- 
ever. it is bad form for a roller to “twiz- 
zle" by trying to touch its tail feathers 
with its beak. 

P 

I. art of a racing-pigeon flier s time is 
taken up in explaining that his birds, 
w hich are coddled and protected in lofts, 
arc not responsible for ornithosis, a vi- 
rus pneumonia sometimes found in park 
pigeons. Among fliers, the common park 
pigeons arc often known as “comrnics." 
and editorials in the racing-pigeon press 
are sometimes given over to denouncing 
the commies that loiter on the ledges of 
public buildings. Sam l)e Lucia is sec- 
ond to none in his condemnation of 
park birds. "Those there common pi- 
geons really do mess things up for oth- 
er pigeons." he says. "Those comiiton 
birds are liv in' under conditions of star- 
vation and lilth. and it's no wonder they 
can get diseased." 

Although carrier pigeons go back to 
antiquity — the Assyrians are said to have 
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This handful of dictating 
efficiency costs only $59^® 



Try it for size! 


Now you can have instant recall of all 
your most valuable ideas and thoughts! 
The amazing palm-sized DeJUR-Grun- 
dig Stenorette Versatile EN3 is the new- 
est. most convenient dictating instru- 
ment available. It records and plays 
back up to 44 minutes of your dictation, 
conferences, reports, sales calls, inter- 
views and lectures ... No threading is 
necessary . . . simply snap in the cart- 
ridge and start talking, and the tape is 
reusable tens of thousands of times . . . 
operates on 3 penlite batteries so it can 
be used in the car, office or at home. 

Here's the perfect gift for the busy 
executive ... the sportsman ... the 
student ... the professional man . . . 
the alert salesman . . . and the busy 
woman who doesn’t want to change her 
mind! 


The price speaks for itself. This is a 
quality dictating instrument . . . yet, 
priced so low! Mail the enclosed coupon 
for the name of the dealer nearest you. 

■ DoJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 14^4 • 
; Noflhc-rn DIvtJ- at 45th Street ! 

; long Island C.ty. N. Y. lllOl : 

; Gentlemen Yes, 1 would like to try the 
I Versatile EN3 tor size. Please send me * 
• the details. • 


Name Title , , 

Address 

City ... State. . Z<p . 


4 Stenoielte and Versatile are regislerec trademarks 
ol DeJUR'Amsco Corporation 


GRUnOIG 


Stenorette’ 
Versatile EN3" 
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DeJUR-AUSCO CORPORATION • NORTHERN BOULEVARD AT 45TH ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Up to your neck in colorful action! Take a Turtle- 
neck along for the ride. ..pack a couple for that big ski weekend... 
stop traffic on the fairway.Turtlenecks go with everything... always 
keep the shape you like (Spandex-reinforced neck and cuffs). From 
$2.95(to $7.95 for imported British Viyella.)For store nearest you 
write Duofold Inc. Mohawk. N .Y.TurtleneckS by lliuofoM* 



Mike Pyle— star center. Chicago Bears 


‘Chap Stick’ lip balm— heals, prevents dry, chapped lips 

"For rne, ‘Chap Slich" is a necessty, ' used to get weatherbeaten, But now a 
says Mike PyieVWnal with reat raw Sun- couple otswipeswith'ChapStick' and my 
dayson the field and winter skiing my lips lips feel great-it helps heal them fast.” 


Wherever 
you go, 
go with- 



A favorite 
In Canada 


used them in war -the racing of pigeons 
is a modern development, starting in the 
early 19lh century in Brussels and Ant- 
werp. where stockbrokers sought to 
gel faster news from the London and 
Paris exchanges. By lX.M) pigeon racing 
was solidly established in Belgium, and 
Charles Oickens wrote. “The members 
of the Antwerp Pigeon Training Society 
were citi/ens of the middle class of So- 
ciety. but in Belgium pigeon-training has 
Us attractions even for persons of rank 
and wealth, many of whom are enthusi- 
astic pigeon fanciers; indeed, pigeon fly- 
ing is as fashionable an amusement ut 
Belgium as horsc-raeing in England. 
Prizes consisting of sums of money as 
high as sixty thousand francs are fre- 
quently won in matches of pigeons, to 
say nothing of the betting to which those 
matches give tKcasion." 

The siege of Paris during the Franco- 
Prussian War. when pigeons were used 
to carry messages, gave further Impetus 
10 an interest in the birds, and racing 
spread to Britain and the U.S. In New 
York, the center of enthusiasm in this 
country, ii also look hold as a sort of 
pt)lo of the poor. New V'ork City re- 
mains the hotbed of racing pigeons, but 
sociologists have never been able to ex- 
plain why the spe^t was and is mainly 
the interest of working-class people, with 
a curious admixture of restaurant own- 
ers and doctors, almost always Irish. 
Italian or Jewish. In the city, men with 
names like Artie. Dinty, Tim. Sal and 
Sol have sat on rooftops, seemingly for 
generations, talking pigeons, and for 
year after year their ranks have been re- 
cruited from armies of small boys sneak- 
ing up for a look at the lofts. 

Sam Dc Lucia comes from this rich 
racing-pigeon world. Born in Brcxvklyn. 
raised on the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan. he was the first of five children. 
His father was a tailor. “My mother, she 
brought us up right." Sam says. “I'd 
kiss her feet any day. I never regret the 
lickin's she gave us. If 1 came home cry- 
in' from a fight in the street, m> mother 
would just slap me and then ask ques- 
tions. And if she thought I was wrong, 
she'd give me more. I wish there were 
more parents like her. to tell you the 
truth. I remember once my sister found 
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•CHAP STlCk' IS A RCG. f M OF CHAP SUCK COMPANY. IVNCHBUflO, VA. 
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Subtle Weave, 
Subtle Colors Pack 
a Powerful 
Punch in Wool. 


Soft to the touch, muted in tone, 
wool is quietly stunning. 

Wool goes places, and 
takes its wearer with 
it. And when it comes 
to warmth, wool has 
a light touch that’s 
always an asset. 

Well-Dressed/ Wool- 
Dressed? Indeed, you are. 


Maine Guide’s 
Herringbone Wool Is 
Ideal for the Country Gentleman 


Active people doing interesting things— and in 
their midst, the man in this shawl-collared coat. 
Maine Guide chose a pure wool fabric by 
Clearbrook Mills— a fine example of the 
American Way with Wool. 

Black zigzags with bronze or olive or gray. 
Sizes 36-46. About $40. For store names, 
write: Dept. 1965, American Wool Council, 

570 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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SAM'S PIGEONS 


a roll of hills in ihc street. She didn't 
dare bring it home. That's the sort of 
family sve v\ere. I'll go back to the old 
days any day. ^ ou didn't see kids snmk- 
in' reefers and stiitf like that." 

Sam ^^us about 9 when he became in- 
terested m |sigeons. ! here was this fella 
who had 'em up on the roof." he recalls. 
"We lived up on the top lloor and. nat- 
urally. as a kid. you keep wantin’ to go 
upstairs to see what's the roof. .Aiul 
1 did. and there were these pigeons. 1 got 
chased the first coupla times, and then 
he saw that I was interested, anvl 1 just 
started ix'in' with the birds all the time. 
When I was lf>. 1 started racin' birds, 
and when I was 19 I started trainin' 
them for tuher people. " 

.After Sam linished the eighth grade 
at P.S. 19. he went to work as a brick- 
layer for a couple of uncles who were 
111 the contracting business. In his teens 
Sam made 5'77 a week, and every week 
he brought home his pay tti his parents, 
nho gaie him .^1)6 uikmcmcc u/id hik'd 
the tank of his car with gas s«v he could 
drive birds over to .lersey for training 
flights. "Hut when I got married." Sam 
says, "my parenl*- furnished everything." 
Sam married Mildred Hisulca. of Ital- 
ian and Greek cMraction. "Wc lived in 
the same neighhorhood, " he says. "She 
liked the birds. ^ ou know what she al- 
ways says, tliat every person has to have 
a hobby, othcrw isc they might go astray . 
A lotta people come here to see the birds, 
and sometimes the wife will say to Mil. 
■{)h. I wish my husband would gel rid 
of the birds.' .And Mil says, 'I don't 
mean to go pokin' into your business, 
but when you look out the window 
where do you see your husband? With 
the birds, right? Better that than not see 
him and woiuler if he's geltin' into some 
mischief.' '* 

During the ntid- and late I9.^(K. .Sam 
did very well racing in the Bronx. Mount 
Vernon. Corona and Maspetli clubs, "h 
was like 1 had a gift. " he says. He was 
written up in a pigeon maga/ine "on 
how." he says. "1 come to the top so 
fast and beat some of the oldliniers. I 
trained for Pete Hcifrich. Keil McWil- 
liams and Sam Bergman. Oh. I could 
name names. Sam Bergman was a very 
famous llier. He had a restaurant down 
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Kodak ami Kell & Howell 
make line Sit per-8 movie cameras. 
Hut the.v just don’t mtike one with 
l)Ower controlled zoom for less 
tlutn $20f). Keystone doe.s. The 
K-620 An to-!nstiint.Onl,v?l 19.95, 
manufacturer’s supr^ested list. 

Power controlled zoom is the 
only way you cati be gruaranteed 
of smooth, itrofessiontd looking 
zoom shot.s— from wide iinple to 
close-ups and back again : insures 
the correct zooming speed for 
steady sharp movies. 

C'onsitler these features, 'V'tm 
are assured of perfectly expo.sed 
movies with Keystone Sensitron 
C(lS“behind-the-lens” electric eye 
system. A camera thtit never 
needs winding; electric motor 
drive does it for you automatical- 
ly. Lightning-fa.st Super-8 load- 
ing. Just smtp in a cartridge and 
shoot 50 continuous feet of lilni. 
No threading. No film change- 


over. Completely automatic. Bril- 
liant indoor and outdoor movies 
will be yours with built-in auto- 
matic Jidjusting “A” filter and 
fast fl.8 zoom lens. 

Be sure to see the Keystone 
Auto-Instant Supcr-8 projector 
featuring Automatic "reel-to- 
recl” tlireading and High-Light 
slow motion. I’nder S150. Other 
Keystone 
.Auto-Instant 
Super-8 cam- 
eras and ])ro- 
jeetors .start 
at S75. Cam- 
era prices do 
not incl title 
jiistol grip. 
Add $10. 


* Kodak. Ftpll i ni>wcll. Keystone 

KEYSTONE 

KEYSTONE CAMERA CO .INC BOSTON. MASS. 




Of the big 3^ 

Keystone is 
the only 
Super-8 movie 
camera with 

power 
. controlled 
zoom for 
as little as ^11 



Buying Life Insurance? 


SAM'S PIGRONS 


Look for immediate 
growth of cash value 

With the usual Mutual Benefit policy, cash value starts 
with your first payment and grows faster during the 
first few years than with most other companies. This 
is “money in the bank” for you. You can borrow against 
it or let it grow steadily for the future. 

This is one of the reasons why we feel that, dollar for 
dollar, you cannot match the combination of benefits, 
safeguards and guarantees— plus performance and sci*v- 
icc— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality insur- 
ance at low net cost. 

For the complete story, write today for our new free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Life Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENCriT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANV NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 18«S 



New RCA Victor portableTV 
transistorized for longer 
service free performance 


This I2“t Minikin portable TV has no amplifying 
tubes to heat up, burn out. 25 long-life IransiS'- 
tors help eliminate the cause of most TV service 
calls: burned out tubes. At $1 14.95, • the Minikin 
costs a little more than all-tube sets— but you'll 
save the difference on tubes and service calls. 
The Minikin is built to last longer, too, with de- 
pendable RCA Solid CopperCircuits, See it today. 

tl2- A{n c.va a no-* -74-sq .•>. B'Clurv 
The Mast Trusted Name in Electronics ' 


on the lower West Side. I remember one 
race lie said to me. “I won't ship any 
birds for this race. Vour birds are in per- 
fect condition, and they'll win one. two, 
three." Sam Bergman really knew birds. 
But 1 told him to ship his birds, that I 
would stay out. So then I meet a trainer 
for a big millionaire. I won't mention 
names, but he started needlin' me that 
I W'us afraid of certain birds in this race. 
Things get hotter, so finally I called Jim- 
my Laiiio. who was then m> partner, 
and I said ship the birds. I forgot all 
about what 1 told Sam Bergman. \Scll. 
on the day of the race. I was up in 
the Bronx with Greenbaum, a persona! 
friend of Sam Bergman's— I’ve always 
been with the best fliers— and Orecn- 
baum gets a call from Sam Bergman. 
Sam Bergman says. ‘Tell that little guin- 
ea so-and-so his birds are first, second 
and third.' I had forgotten that 1 had 
told him that I would stay out of the 
race. Sam Bergman's birds were fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth. Oh. Sam 
Bergman really knew birds. I haven't 
come across anyone yet who knew birds 
like Sam Bergman." 

While driving birds over to Jersey for 
training fiighls. Sam became interested 
in chicken farms he saw en route. Before 
long he was talking to chicken farmers 
and subscribing to various poultry jour- 
nals. "The breedin' of birds fascinates 
me." Sam says. His mother was horrified 
that she had raised a farmer, but in 1941 
Sam and Mil moved to Wappingers 
Falls and a chicken farm. He paid J. A. 
Hansen of Corvallis. Ore. SI50 for a 
w hite leghorn rooster and as much as 
S50 each for hens— "I believe in start- 
in’ at the lop." Sam says— and went into 
the egg business. He gave his racing pi- 
geons to friends, hut he kept his hand in 
the bird-sporting line by training game- 
cocks for a millionaire in Poughkeepsie. 
At ihe peak. Sam and Mil had 7.000 leg- 
horns. He shipped hatching eggs, w hich 
are used to improvechicken breeding, to 
such far points as Sweden and New Zea- 
land and w as paid as much as SI per egg. 
But the chickens took a lot of work, and 
finally Sam gave them up. Even before 
he did. Mil insisted that he get back in 
pigeons. 'I'hai was in 195.1. and Sam has 
stayed with pigeons ever since. 
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Plymouth Barracuda 



What’s a high-performance 
fastback doing with a 
7-fbot-long utility space? 


Making sport of utility. 

After all the applause for Barracuda’s sporty fastback styling, 
there was only one way to go . . . and Barracuda went. 

It went with an optional Formula ‘S' performance pack. 

One that gives you a 273-cu.-in. Commando V-8, a tachometer, 
widc-rim wheels, special Blue Streak tires, heavy-duty shocks, 
springs and sway bar. and simulated bolt-on wheel covers. 

And a new option for ’66: front-wheel disc brakes. 

And you get all this new power and still get room for five, 
with individual bucket seats up front. Or, you can put two in 
front and Hip down the rear seat to get a fully carpeted 
7-foot-long cargo space. A fastback feature you get only 
in Barracuda. Why don’t you take some action . . . and get some? 

C'hKrtrr M<r<nb«nihip in Plimuiith Nalionnl liarraruiia Club cippii t« nil ownan. 

Sw Plymouth in action on NCAA and AKI, Pootball and The Ilnh Hnpe Show, NBC-TV. 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION 




CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Let yourself go... VlymoutH 

Ml* MKT Ht.LVtUtKL VALIANT tAHKACCDA 



28 shaves a month identify him as a “heavy user” of shaving cream in pressurized cans.* 
All others average 8 shaves. It’s no coincidence that as product usage increases, so 
does magazine reading. For example, 29% of the most frequent magazine readers are 
“heavy users” of pressurized shaving cream. By comparison, 22% of “heavy” nighttime 
TV viewers are “heavy users” of this product. If you would like information about the 
“heavy users” of 77 other products and services, write Magazine Advertising Bureau. 

•Armmg* utagc rates baaed on Brand Rattnf Index data. 

More Advertisers Are Turning Products Into Profits With 


MAeAXMe AOVetmSMC aVHCMV at mMeAZinre PVBUSHCRS MSSOCiMTIOM / 575 Uxington Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10022 


SAM’S PIOHONS 




On occasion, Sam has imported pi- 
geons from Europe. Just he is look- 
ing tner a 12-bird shipment received 
from Pierre Dordin. a famous frciKh 
breeder. Sam 'Aill not say s^hal he paid 
for the birds, but Mil expresses nn>ek 
horror at the SI4(i.54 bill for the 21 da\s 
the birds were kept in tiuarantine at 
Kennedy airport. The birds from Dor- 
din arc kept as "prisoners" in the brood 
loft b> Sam. The> have to be kept as life- 
time prisoners, because if they were al- 
lowed to tly, their homing instinct would 
prompt them to try to make the trip 


he impvjrtcd a do7en pigeons from Eng- 
land. Me had pneumonia, and to make 
him feel good 1 went and put the crate 
at the fool of his Urd. He looks at 'em, 
and he says. 'Kill that one. that one. 
that one and that one.' 1 said. ‘Sam, 
four out of a do/cn birds! Kill 'em for 
what you paid?' He sa>s. ‘Kill ‘em!' ” 
Mil killed them. Sam now savs. "Two 
birds outta that do/cn were worth the 
price of the rest. One of them there birds, 
crossed w iih one of mine, brought Pop." 
Pop, an S-year-old Sion, is Sam's best 
resident stud. He raced until he was .1. 



back to l>ordin's loft in I ranee. A rac- 
ing pigeon develops the instinct for its 
home loft by the time it is about 28 days 
old. Exactly how a homing pigeon is 
able to find his home is still one of the 
mysteries of animal behavior. It is now 
believed, however, that vision plays an 
important part. In one experiment, rac- 
ing pigeons raised in a loft constructed 
deep in an excavation could not find 
their way back when released. The as- 
sumption is that they had no visual land- 
marks to serve as signposts. Whenever 
Sam is going to give a youngster to an- 
other nier. he makes certain that the bird 
never gets a gixvd look at the surround- 
ings outside the loft. 

.Sam is very selective in his use of 
brood slock. Milsays, "I remember once 


earning 10 first diplomas in 18 races. 
Pop is a mcdium-si/cd. well-balanced 
bird with a llat keel or breastbone. He 
has the kind of body that Sam likes in a 
bird. So far. Pop has sired six other birds 
(all hens, oddly enough) that have done 
very well in racing. 

Sam starts breeding his pigeons in 
the middle of E'ebruary. It takes a hen 
a week to 10 days to lay the first egg. 
and it takes 18 days for the egg to hatch. 
When a youngster is about 10 days 
old and its feet have grown sulhcicnlly 
large, an aluminum hand is slipped over 
a foot and onto the leg. The bird will 
then grow so that the leg fits the band. 
Each bird has an individual number on 
its band, plus initial letters standing for 
the breeder or his club. The International 
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(Perfict Pictins, 
Aitmatically. taywlMre!) 

H«ndy oivmpu* pom havt won favor with ovar 
two million gleba-trottars. It figuras. Tha/ra 
half the weight and siza of old fashioned 
cameras. And they shoot twice ttie numtMr of 
photoa or slides on the same roll of standard 
35mm film! You’re always ready for that once- 
in-a-lifatima picture whan you slip a pot in 
pocket or purse. A wide range of models! 


PES.EE: Fully automatic. Electric eye adiusts expo- 
sure. locks shutter against too much or too tittle 
lignt (famous PEN “No-Go" feature'. With needle- 
sharp 28mm 13,6 lens. Full flash synchroniiation. 
Optional manual control. Under $60, plus case. 
PEN-EES: same automated features, with 30mm 12.8 
lens, rone focusing. Under $60. 

OLYMPUS PEI\I-EE 




SCOPUS. INC. .“.’P>.iia.<K.. S0.» 
OlYMPUS CORPORMION Of mRICk 





Two excitingly new 


Play-Day- 

GOLF CARTS 

The world’s favorite 
economy golf carts, 
loaded with luxury 
cart features. 




Deluxe $24.95 
Standard $19.95 


at your goll pro shops, sporlini! 
goods and deparlmenl stores ur 
wnte Play Dav Cb., 601 N. K. 28ih 
Ave.. Portland, Oregon 97232- 


(!) 
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SAM’S PIGEONS fonrinufd 

Federation or the American Racing Pi- 
geon I nion, Inc., the tvso groups that 
govern the sport, supply the bands, and 
b\ consulting master lists it is possible 
to trace any bird that happens to be- 
come lost or disabled to its original loft. 
The band stays on the bird for life; a 
racing pigeon that loses its band is all 
but \^orthless. since a bird cannot be 
rebanded. Teen-age vandals once broke 
into the loft of Ace lent, a friend of 
Sam's, and for some perserse reason 
snipped the bands ofT all his birds. Lent 
was so upset he gave the birds auay to a 
pet-shop dealer in Nevv ^’ork. 40 miles 
south of their home loft in Verplanck, 
N.^'. Lent warned the dealer against let- 
ting the birds loose, but the dealer want- 
ed to see them fly. and the birds all l1ew 
b;ick to \'crplanck. Lent trucked them 
back to the city, but he ga\e up after 
this happened tvso more times. Nou and 
then Lent sees one of his old birds llut- 
tering around behind the house where 
the loft ll^ed tof>e. 

Y 

Aoung racing pigeons can start n>- 
ing at 10 weeks of age. Sam puts tliem 
through a rigorous program. "Sam is 
ver> hard on the birds.*' says Mil. who 
dri\es the birds off every morning for 
training llights. On the birds' first train- 
ing llight. Mil drives them 15 miles away. 
The next time it is .10 miles. Then it's 
100 miles, when the birds are liberated 
In New Jersey. The Dc Lucias base a new 
station ssagon, and in the first month 
the car traveled 4.500 miles, mostly on 
training Hights. Several weeks ago Mil 
took a mixed batch of birds 30 miles 
south to Croton-on-Hudson where she 
released them by age group from a big 
sandpit next to the New York Central 
diesel shops. The experienced birds at 
once lit out up the riser straight for 
Wappingers Falls. The last group to be 
liK’ratcd. about 50 young birds, circled 
overhead and then headed south to New 
\ ork City, the exact opposite wrong di- 
rection. Mil looked up at them in disgust 
and shouted, “"t'ou bums!" The young 
birds eventually changed direction, but 
they were half an hour behind the others. 

According to Sam, "Many fellas leave 
birds home that would be winners be- 


cause they don't know the condition of 
the bird. There arc certain things to look 
for. 1 look for a nice, clean, silky body. 
The feathers have to slide through your 
hands, like. And the flesh on the keel 
has to be a nice pinkish blue without 
any scales. And the keel bone should be 
so nice, bright and while. .Also, there’s 
a little red bubble that shows as though 
it's on the keel bone. Hut it’s on the 
flesh, and you can actually sec it going 
up and down. The eyes are very bright. 
The birds are on the alert.” 

Clubs in Sam's area fly pigeons over 
two courses, the southwest and the west. 
The length of the races runs from 150 to 
650 miles. I-Acry member of every club 
in the I'niied States has the exact longi- 
tude and latitude of his loft plotted hy 
an aerial survey company, and the dis- 
tances from the loft to the various starl- 
ing points of a race course arc meas- 
ured to the nearest hundredth of a mile. 
Tlie bird that wins the race is the bird 
that averages the most y ards per minute. 

Sam's loft is located at latitude 41” 
35 minutes 32.5 seconds north, and longi- 
tude 73” 53 minutes 47.4 seconds west. 
On the west course from the loft, the 
release point for a race from Shenan- 
doah. Pa. is precisely 130.509 miles; 
Carlisle. Pa. is 196.091 miles: Port Lit- 
tleton, Pa.. 237.946; Somerset. Pa.. 
292.IS3: \V ilkinsburg. Pa., 321.921; Co- 
shocton. Ohio. 426.673; L'rbana, Ohio. 
526.011: and CJreenlield. Ind.. 635.518. 
On the southwest course. Deepwater. 
N.J.. the closest race point, is 155.070 
miles away, and Spartanburg. S.C.. the 
most distant point, is 631.731 miles. 

Sam much prefers the west course, 
but most pigeon-fliers hate it. The west 
course is a far more rugged lest than the 
southwest course, and training and cv n- 
ditioning really count. The birds have to 
fly across the Appalachians and the Cats- 
kills. They have to contend with vary- 
ing winds, low-lying clouds, updrafts 
and perhaps thunderstorms. On a rough 
day it is not uncommon for a flier to 
lose every bird lie has entered in a race. 
Sometimes a bird will straggle in two 
days later, or six months later or even a 
year later. Ordinarily the Mid Hudson 
Valley Club races the southwest course 
across relatively flat country. Birds flying 
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PBM and Arnold Palmer agree: 

Fortrel is the fiber 

that puts the blaze in blazer. 

^ Ccij'’' 'i® Fo«rei® is « trademsfk of Fiber Industries, Int. 


Now you know what Arnold Palmer wears to the club: the 
Arnold Palmer blazer. Made with Fortrel ... so it stays neat, 
crisp, smooth. Practically weij'htless, too. PBM tailors it in hop- 
sack of tw o-ply Fortrel polyester and worsted. In 1 4 great colors. 
Costs about $50. Wears and looks like twice the price. Care to 
join Arnie’s Army? You’ll find PBM’s Arnold Palmer blazer at 
fine stores listed on opposite page. 

Fortrel... a ^ contemporary fiber 




Do you have to have the right nose 
for the Snifterini? 

No. You have to have the right character. 


What we call the Snifterini is nothing 
more than Booth's House of Lords, the 
non-conformist gin from England, served 
on the rocks in a brandy glass. 

There are no other rules, so the rest is 
up to you. Vermouth is optional. 

So is the olive. 

The idea behind the Snifterini is just 
to be a little different, and if you're 
willing to try one, you are. 

You don't even hove to call it a Snifterini. 
If you habitually shun the current 
fads. Booth's House of Lords is in keeping 
with your character. 

The kind of nose you have is really 
no problem at all. 

It's what's behind that counts. 


For SS, you may have four qenutne Snifterini complete with Red Uon cteei, Mail 

check or money order to Made in Cndland Co., 1197 McCarter Highway. Newark 4, N. ). 
DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN- 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY AND BOTTLED IN THE U.S.A. FOR W. A. TAYLOR & CO.. N.Y. 



SAM'S PIGEONS coniinued 


ihis course will usually aserage Iiighcr 
speeds Ilian they would on the west 
course. On a windy day birds racing 
the s<iulhwest course Hy as low as live 
or 10 feel abose ground, soaring sliglitly 
to clear buildings and bridges. 

When birds are liberated from ihe spe- 
cially constructed %an that has trucked 
them lo the starting |>oini. they merge 
into a great Hock as they start to beat 
their way iiorneward. If. by chance, some 
inespenenced birds from W'appingers 
f alls are Hying with a greater cluster 
of birds bound for New 't ork City, tlic 
upstate birds might lie "dragged" olT 
course toward New 'I'ork for a time, 
since it is in the gregarious nature of 
pigeons to Hock together. 

Contrary to the popular impression, 
hawks are not much of a threat to racing 
birds. A well-conditioned pigeon can 
get away from a hawk quite easily. Hut 
high-tension wires take a loll. c\en on a 
clear day. "The birds in the front sec 
the wires and a\oid ’em." says Sam. 
"Hut the birds bunched up behind can 
Hy right into 'em and gel iuiri. I se 
picked up many birds that have llown 
into high-tension wires," 

This year the Mid Hudson \alley 
Club held its last race of the seasim carly 
in October. The race was for yi>iing 
birds, pigeons lunched last spring, and 
the distance was 3.^0 miles o\er the 
southwest course from Charlotte'' ille. 
\a. On a T hursday ulTemoon at 5 . Sam 
began getting ready hy picking .'2 birds 
from his loft. Me wa' racing 18 of them 
in his ow n name and 14 for Phil, his son. 
ilMiil has nothing to do with pigeons, 
hut Sam uses his name in racing because 
he is then allowed to clwk two birds at 
the linish. the best one of his own and 
the best one of Phil's. I Sam put the 
birds in carrying cases and dro\e them 
O'er to the barn that is the Ml IV club- 
house. He and Mil uiistacked four l«>iig 
w icker baskets which the club would use 
to ship the birds to Charlottes' illc. Two 
of the shipping baskets were for hens, 
the other two for cix'ks, If the sexes arc 
mixed, the birds will light. Sam emptied 
handfuls of sugar cane into the shipping 
baskets to soak up the birds* droppings 
and keep the baskets dry. "These bas- 
kets were imported from Helgium. .Sam 
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IVEMAP^ 


"What? 
Tv^ce as bright 
and never needs 
batteries ? 


Imposs..” 



RechargeaDle Flashlight 


It’s hard to believe what this amazing 
light will do! It shines twice as bright as 
ordinary 2-cell flashlights. Never needs 
batteries. Its modern design fits easily 
in the palm of your hand. Comes with 
a 2-year guarantee. Available in colors 
too. Impossible? See for yourself today 
...approximately $14.95 and well 
worth it! 

GREAT GIFT IDEA! 



' tveicadr" Jnd ' Captun" regislerrd I'lde mirks of 

UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


Safe, modern design. UL listed. 
Easy to recharge — simply 
separate . . . 

and insert power pack into any 
110 volt AC household outlet. 


r 



Each light comes m an attrac- 
tive gift box. 



MEAD 


SAM'S PIGEONS eQmlnued 


Down at our ChUHcothe mill, we run a “Paper Knowledge” 
course. No drop-outs at this school. Plenty of drop-ins, 
though: distributor and printer salesmen anxious to learn 
more about paper to better serve your needs. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


papers [ 


Teacher. 



/\ 


M>jd 1 s onof Th» H*<d CorBortl^A. D<vlon,Oh'0 



Manhattan acquires a new flavor— mellowed cotton plaid, the color of 
Scotch-on-the-rocks, from Galey & Lord. A Division of Burlington indus- 
tries. For your nearest retailer, write us at 1407 Broadway, NewYork 18. 

Galey ‘Lord 


said. “We oughta make ’em here and 
give work to people.” 

When he and Mil had finished pre- 
paring the baskets, Ralph Giammarino, 
a club member, arrived. He began to 
help Sam with the time clocks. Each 
member of the club has his own clock, 
one that can run as long as eight days. 
Sam, acting as the club's race secretary, 
had to set all of them so that they would 
start precisely at 7:30. He signed a paper 
tape, on which arrival limes of birds are 
automatically recorded inside the clock, 
and Giammarino then scaled the clocks 
with a lead seal. On each seal he em- 
bossed the initials of the club. 

Half a dozen other members of the 
club arrived with birds. Each flier look 
his birds over to a desk where Mil re- 
corded their band numbers. She also 
noted the number on a special green 
rubber band that was put on each bird's 
leg for the race. This special band is a 
countermark. When a pigeon arrives in 
his loft at the end of a race, the flier 
must remove the countermark band as 
quickly as possible, insert it in a cap- 
sule and then drop the capsule in a 
slot in the sealed time clock. The lime of 
arrival is then automatically noted. No 
clocks are opened until the race is over, 
when alt fliers meet to break the seals 
and check times. 

Henry Henschel kept track of the num- 
ber of cocks and hens by chalking a piece 
of slate affixed to the side of each ship- 
ping basket. Each flier paid 40c to enter 
a bird in the race. Of $46.40 collected, 
$23.40 went into the club treasury, $3 
went to Sam for gas for driving the birds 
to the van that would ship the birds, and 
$20 went to the %'an owner, Joe Parkway 
of the Bronx, who charges $5 a basket. 
Parkway's real name is Kowalchuk, but 
there arc many fliers who know him only 
as Parkway. His wife is usually called 
Mrs. Parkway. A few knowing fliers 
think Parkway got his name because he 
is always on the road with his vans — he 
has four of them — but Parkway says he 
got the name from his old pigeon loft, 
the Parkway Loft. He took the name 
Parkway for his loft, he further explains, 
because he lived between two parks on 
Park Avenue in the Bronx. 

A master electric clock on the wall 
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Don’t wait for your favorite season to come to you. 



\Vha^^■^ «'r tiiiu* \ rar it is. tluTr <-an 
he a MU)W\ trail or u saiulv Ix-nt-h wait- 
ing for )i)U nt tile end of a Boeing jet- 
liner flight. Boeing jets, in fact. (1\ to 
more than 269 rilie> in IBi eoiintries 
where iiian> un attraetive h.'irgain 
awaits the olT-seasoii traveler. (Not to 


niention the attractive olT-sea>oii rates 
nlTered 1)> mam airlines.) 

He<'<ir(l-hreaking Boeing jets put the 
whole world in range of even a two- 
week vai-ation. 

Vni'll arrive refreshed, read) for fun. 
w ith vour whole \ seat ion almad of y<3U. 


N..» fl.inie ll.-riniE 3*1* iir hr ^runrt, I./ 

iir ytgdgggtrgt, 4U ifgfntga, trurthlS 1. 

4rigri<g. ii0 4(.. Krgniff. H8 4 4, Cgrilinenlg/. EtUfrii. 
£1 4t. Erhigtiimn. Hrtng 7igrr. tnJign. Irgg 4rf. tfii/t. 
JAL. LIA. i.o/fAaxM. Naii«i)*/. YsrrArair. V»r/AirrM. 
f*grtl4t S'gttHfirr, PI 4, Pgn Inrntgn, Psi, Qahtoi, 
Artlrun. S»i(l* AInmn. T H. T.iP. Tf 4 
I »in-J.taiiit.frtlrnt.FarU {^trt 4rr»4imrat4’trtilin*\ 
Atflg.frulittjaittn Darnmic.Olunpir.Pgei/ir.Bg/^gir. 

..-yapjmn rV/ ■ Ptt/ ■ /ipy ■ 




She got her walnut sideboard. 



And Porta-Fi gives them both music in any room. 


W ithout adding one new wire! 

Thai's the unique homc-entertainniciU 
inno\ation available only from G.H. 

HctcN hn\v Purta-F'l works. An optional 
iransmilier in the console sends sound 
through your house wiring. The Porta-Fi 
speaker plays it. where\er you plug it in. 

Or vou can shut olf the console sound 
and listen to Porta-Fi alone. 

I here's more, much more! A 4-track. 2-channel tape 
deck with lv\in dyntimic microphones. AM.'FM/FM- 

Si-I.' I I/.I Minnelli. Cvril KiiOtarJ. Vtc D.inione. and The Animalv in ;/ir On 
( K.:l Ki,iwv ll.-Hlon MK'SunU.n, Sin.28.’l*.M .fiP.M C enlr, 


under S150 to over Sl.OtK)**. Most willi Porta-F'i op 
lion, a number \\ ilh tape, loo. At your G-E dealer's. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


AUUIO I’ROUUCIS n» PARIMI Nl. OICAILR, ILLISOIS 


Stereo Tuner, superb Tonal-I record 
changer, and the C-H Man Made* dia- 
mond stylus. 

S Thc eight balanced speakers arc 
front mounted in acoustically lined, 
closed chambers. And there's a list of 
extras as long as your arm. 

C hoose from 38 other models. Stereo con- 
soles and sterco-tele\ ision combinations priced from 



SAM'S PIGEONS Mued 


of ihe club approached 7:25. "Every- 
body got a clock?” Sam asked aloud. 
The seven fliers present said they had. 
The fliers talked among themselves until 
Sam, his eyes on the master clock, shout- 
ed, "Got a minute to go!" The fliers 
stood by their clocks as Sam kept his 
right hand on the key of his own. "Thirty 
seconds to go!" he shouted. He began a 
countdown: "Ten! . . . Five! Four! Tree! 
Two! One! Go!!!” Keys turned and 
hands slammed as the fliers "bumped 
the clocks” to start at 7:.W. With a 
smile, Sam held his clock to his car to 
listen to it tick. 

Sam and Sol Arrao loaded the four 
shipping baskets into the back of a panel 
truck. Then, with Sam driving, they 
headed 25 miles south to meet one of 
Joe Parkway's "racing-pigeon Pullmans” 
in the parking lot of the By-pass Diner 
in Peekskill. They arrived at 8:15 and 
went into the diner for coffee while they 
waited for the van. 

V^^t 8:30 Bob Petersen, a driver for 
Joe Parkway, came into the diner. Sam 
and Sol went outside, where they picked 
up four baskets Parkway was returning 
from the previous week's race, and then 
they helped Petersen load the baskets 
with birds. Petersen arranged the baskets 
lengthwise on shelves in such a way that 
he would be able to liberate the birds by 
opening the louvered doors on each side 
of the van. When Petersen had finished, 
Sam asked him to phone collect Satur- 
day morning after he had liberated the 
birds in Charlottesville. Petersen said he 
would. He had already picked up birds 
from the club in Carmel. N.Y.. and now 
he was bound for the city to pick up 
more pigeons for Charlottesville. He was 
going to liberate all the birds, club by 
club, from the parking lot of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia football stadium, pro- 
vided the weather was clear. In addition 
to phoning Sam the time of liberation, 
Petersen would tell him weather condi- 
tions and wind direction. Sam and Sol 
shook hands with him, Petersen hopped 
into the cab of the van, and all drove off 
into the night. 

On Saturday morning Sam received a 
collect call from Petersen in Charloitcs- 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As Italian as the timeless facades 
along the Grand Canal. Galliano is 
liqueur in the grand manner. In 
Livorno, legend says they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano. Look for 
the tall, tapered bottle. Enjoy 
Galliano — the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 


BO PROOF LIQUEUR, lUPORTEO BY MCKESSON t ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK. N.Y. OMcK&R. 19 gS 


SAM S PIGEONS cwiilnufd 



Now, solid-state components replace "tubes" 
to give you magnificent big pictures and 
superb sound as well as lasting reliability. 


This Big Picture (330 sq. inch screen) is twice as big as the average set 
and will bring you far greater program enjoyment than you have ever 
known. So efficient, it uses less power than a conventional 12' portable 
... so reliable, parts arc guaranteed for 5 years!* See the wide variety of 
solid-state models from S179.90— sold direct through Magnavox dealers 
(Yellow Pages) saving you middle- the m.gnujcent 

man costs. Other TV from $89.90. |\/| O O n O V O X 

270Pj«li Av*.N*»Vo«liW.NV. 

*Soli(f-state componeou replaced by dealer if defects develop under normal use- Free tabor first year. 



SNOW skis 


WATER skis 


KIMBAL.!.' SCHMIDT, INC. 

SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 



^ Rich, moist, 
aromatic 

BOND 
STREET 

stays lit 



THE UNITED WAY 



Prevent heartbreak and hunger 
across the tvorld — each dollar 
sends a Food Crusade package 
through CARE. New York 10016. 


ville. The Mid Hudson Valley birds had 
been liberated at 6:55 a.m.. the sky was 
clear and the wind from the northwest. 
Sam phoned the rest of the fliers so they 
could get ready. The consensus was that 
the birds would start arriving about 2 
that afternoon, hut Sam disagreed. They 
had a wind to buck, and he didn't figure 
on arrisal until between 3 and 4. At 
about 3 -1 5 Sam had an eerie feeling — 
*‘a feelin* I can't describc"~that the 
birds were about to come in. Me went 
outside b\ the lofts and waited. Me wait- 
ed for 20 minutes, and then he saw them, 
a flock of a dozen or more flying over 
the trees that sloped down toward the 
Hudson. Sam waited, tense with excite- 
ment. for his birds to peel off from the 
flix:k and head for his loft. But the whole 
flock headed straight toward him, and 
then he realized that all the birds, every 
single one of them, were his. As the 
birds landed, Sam grabbed the first one, 
took off the countermark and dropped 
it in the clock. He did this with a second 
bird that happened to be Phil's. Then he 
stopped. 

That evening the rest of the fliers came 
back to the clubhouse on the farm with 
their cliscks. Thev broke their seals, and 
right away Sam knew he had the winner. 
He had clocked the first bird at 3:41 p.m., 
Phil's at 3:42. Sam's winning bird had 
averaged 1.157 yards per minute, or 39 
miles per hour, about average speed for 
a pigeon. If Sam had been allowed to 
clock all the birds that arrived in the 
first flock, he and Phil would have won 
the first 15 places. John Klcis was third 
with a bird that arrived half an hour later 
than Sam's. Klcis won S3 in prize mon- 
ey. Sam turned his winnings, SI 5. back 
into the club treasury. Me has rarely 
taken prize money in recent years, and 
betting on the birds, a big thing in New 
York City where a man can win $6,000 
on a race, is a practice he avoids. 

Now Sam's birds are in their lofts. 
They won't race until next spring. Mean- 
vvhile. Sam can think about his birds all 
winter. He often thinks about them when 
he is out on the job laying brick. He likes 
to think about the vv ay they come in on a 
loft, the way they suddenly come swoop- 
in' in over the treetops, the way they 
don't leave nuthin' for nobody. end 
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j l^entucky 

Bourbon 


'^skv 


January February, March, 
April, May, June, July, 
August, September, 
October, November... 


December 



THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


KENTUCKV SIRAtGHT B0UR80N WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARiV TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY ETDC OI96S 




Take a long, long look at all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 


Long-range plans come true at a Full Service 
It’s the only place you get all kinds of help from 
all kinds of banking services. Savings accounts and 
checking accounts to begin with. Plus auto 
loans, home loans, vacation loans, education loans, 
farm loans. And trusts and vaults and credit 
references and all the rest. And the neatest trick 
is that all of this help is collected and protected 
under one roof — at a Full Service Bank. 


No other kind of place can do the same. 
And that’s why you can’t help feeling 
better in a bank. 


Day in, year out, you’re better off 
in a Full Service Bank— where 


you get full service for your money. 


"Th6 place where you keep your checking account.” 




FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information 
of the weeh 


BASKeTeALL — NBA; Oniy (he KmcLs ucrc ctclud* 
ed Irom (he sciidV smong (he teams o( (he I ustern 
Division (ortirX piavc Ijsi week. PKII ADI I PIliA 
vkliich hejsan the week in iliird. look four 
siraiuhl ganics. including 4 hig i^t 114 victory 
user (he C cliks. and limshed uP on >op. C'JS<-IN- 
NATi |V 4) won Ms only iwn gaiiics tvui ylipp^d 
from hrvl place ii> second, wnlc BOSTON (K 4|. 

live .mvl leaped into lirvi. hriellv. A splil oil heir nesi 
lun games shoved (he C'eliisv inlo third. Steady 
‘ YORK (4-9) dropped three games, giving the 


KnicI 


(he Pr 
free (I 


l.OS ANCil.LtS 19.6) I, vs( . 

I vlraiaht. (hen same hac^wMh^v KWrjcs 


Tfters. 


c Iasi 




' Hiillel 


n (he West from SAN i RAN( iSfO 
til 6). which was (wo lor four. The Warriors' |wo 
siclorics were hnih over the Pistons, one of ihem 
IUi-102 on Guy Rodgers' (wo free throws uller the 
final hurrer. ST. I.OL'tS (5 6) heal (he Warriors 
MX-II.I, (he Hawks' highest t.iial ol the season, hut 
lost (o holh (he Bullets and the ( cldcs. HAt. fl- 

MORI (5 I Dwassuccesslolrncc in four tries while 

Df I HOI r 14 1 1 ) was unsuccessful tour limes. 


BOATIN6 MuniianSDiC Kflil RTRaM. winner uf 
the Cowes-Tori|ua> t.nglish ( hannel race, look the 
world ocean-race drivers championship h> placing 
first in the )64.S-iiiilc Miami-Kcy West ocean race 
for powcrhsiats- Bertram averaged }2.2 mph in 
Hnivr tfi/p/m-, his th-fopi, wooden t-hull pow- 
ered h> iwo 5Sl)-horscpowci Detroit Diesel engines, 
and completed the run in .t»7.29, a new record 
lur Ihe race. 


BOXING Sugar Kav Rohinwin. 45, lost hiv Iasi chance 
tor a middleweight title light when he dropped a 
unanimous lO-round decision 10 fOI Y ARC'HllR. 
tlie fourth-ranked middicweigl-t IpoxrxV), Nest day 
Robinson. niidJIeweighi champion five tunes, an- 

C'ARIOS OKliZ. who losi his world lightweight 
tide 10 Ismael I aguna in Panama last April, won it 
back wiih a unanimous decisKin in a IS-round re- 
niaich in San Juan. P.R. 

JOl. I RAZII R.ihe 1964 t.S. Olympic heavy weight 
champion, knocked oul A he Daviv in the lirsi round 
of ihcir scheduled eighl-roundcr in Philadelphia, 
fiach of his four lights since turning pro have been 
victories by knockouts. 


gOOTBALL Nit : M\L1IMORt.’s Johnny Lniias. 
iniurcd a week earlier, failed to start for the first 
liinc since November of I9SX and was replaced by 
Gary C'uo/ao, who threw five touchdown passes, a 
club record, in a 41-21 win over Minnesota, The 
victory kept the Colls a game ahead of second- 
place GRI I N Bay. which beal l.os Angeles 6--f 
when a fumble recovery by I loiicl Aldridge set up 
Don Chandler's last-minute held goal. Clark Miller 
of S\N I RANCISCO picked up a MiU Plum fum- 
ble and ran 75 yards with it for the deciding touch- 
down as the 49crs beal Detroit 27-21 (poge 4r'). 
C HICAGO trailed Si. I ouis i.l-IU at the half but 
rallied in a wild luurili quarter that saw four fights 
and 17 Bear points. The final score: .14-1 .1. The vic- 
tory moved ihc Bears into a three-wuy tic for third 
in vhe West wiih the Lions and the Vikings and 
dropped the Cards iwo games behind the hrsi-placc 
Browns in the hast. Jimmy Brown passed Ihc l,(K>0- 
yards-rushing mark for the seventh (i 


year i 




touchdowns in leading CLI.Vbl.AND to a .14 21 
will over New York, while DALLAS Oelca(ed Pitts- 
burgh 24 17 on Don Meredith's 2li-yard TD pass to 
Bob Hayes with two minutes to go PHII AOLl- 
PHIA beal \Sashing(on 21-14, lor Ihc first time in 
four games since Ihc learns traded quarterbacks 
a season ago as Norm Snead outpassed Sonny 
Jurgensen, compleling 21 passes for Jl I yards. 


GOLF Ikith hirdies on three of the last four holes, 
Australia's BRL( E Dl VIIN won Ihc Dunlop In- 
ternational on Ihe rur-73 Yarra Yarra course in 
Melbourne. His 2K5 total was one stroke ahead of 
British Open Champion Peter Thomson. 


MOMI RD BL ANCAS went into the 
■he Mexican Open in Mexico City wnl 
lead and Came out of it with a four-sii 
Lee Trevino of Dallas, a fellow rook 


final round of 


NARNCSS RACING Woh Ikc sixlh siraiglil Victory, 
.1 2Vl-lengih wm over Lgyplian Candor in the 
yxi..l|«. Dexicr Cup nl Roosevelt R.iccway, ARM- 
BKO I LIGHT (S.ll. the only filly in Ihe race, 
clinched the .l-year-nid ironing championship. 

MOCtCEV NHL ; With one wm and iwo lies MONT- 
Hl Al (b 2 .1) pulled two points ahead of CHI- 
< AGO (b-2- 1 ) in (heir duel for first place. The Black 
Hawks, who won one and lost two. were unbeaten 
ere trounced by il 


nadienv ^-2 in a 


!. NI V 


I the I 


2 decisin 
ack Hai 


e TORONTO 


(.1 f> 2l, w 

won one. then lied and f . .. .. 

DITROIT(2 « 1) lied twice, lost once und slipped 
10 lilih. BOSl 1>S 12 5 2), gelling strong nei-lcnd- 
ing from rookie givalie Bcrnic Parent, tied Ihc R.mg- 


HORse RACING Ihc IWO I rcncli reprcscnlalivcs 
m the |i/4-mile, 5150.0(10 Washington. D.C. Inict- 
national it laurel hmvhed onc-iwo as DIATOML 
(5II.M1). owned by Baron <.uy dc Rolhschild 
anvi ridvicn by lean Dcibrge, nosed oul Carsm, 
owned by Jeaii Boutillicr {pure V2i. 

-SPRING DOLBt I (5II2 40I. (hr second longest 
slioi in the 1.1-horse held for ihc 521.1.990 Pimlico 
f uluriiy. was second across Ihc finish fine, but Jiwk- 
e> Herb Hinniosa lodged a complaint of bumping 
■igainsi the apparent winner, I allvcrs Image. It was 
upheld, and Spring LX'ubIc was declared the winner, 


HORSE SHOWS The revival of the Washington In- 
icrnalionat show almost failed to live up (0 ns nanw. 
Only England's Douglas Bunn appeared to com- 
pete ag.iinsi the U.S. Lquesirian Team's riders as 
Argentina, licland. Canada and Mcxici) declined 
I heir invitaiions. Wiih Team Captain Bill Sleinkraus 
not competing, KaIHY KL-SNI R won the fight 
among live L .S. rwSers lot the invlisvdual champion- 
ship. An intcnrsimg newcomer was IK-ycar-old 
IRT.SIlNf JOMS ol Bloomfield Hills. Mich,, 


MOTOR SPORTS A World 


ind-spee.l record for 
.. . BOBBY SL MMI RS 

n GOLDLNROD. SuimiKrs' av- 
.-way run on Utah's Bonneville 
(.277 mph. a 6.l77.mph iniprovc- 
set by Donald Campbell of tng- 
later Craig Breedlove, m his Jet- 
4>neri'i u. raised the absolute world 


SHOOTING After a dvsuhic shoololf against Ihe 
Chilean (cam. the LNIfl.D SfAlL.S gained the 

in'San'ii.igo. ROULRT RODALLofAlIcnlown. p'a.t 
Use only civilian on the American squad, fired Iwo 
perfect rounds of 25 in the shouiolls. 

MILEPOSTS N.AMrn Most Valuable Player in ihc 
National League bs the Baseball Writers Associa- 
tion of Aiiicricu. WILLU. MAYS. .14, of the second- 
place San Lrancivco Giants, for the second lime. 
Mays led the inaiors last season in home runs (52l 
and tolal bases (.159). was second in Ihe NL in runs 
scored (1 IKJ and had ihe league's Ihird-highesi bal- 
ling average (..1|7|, In 1954. when Ihe Giants were 
still in New 5 ork. Mass, in his first full season, led 
them to the pennant wnli a league-leading ..145 and 
earned his fust MNP awaiil. 

HIMGNID: NORM NAN URDCKLIN. J9. 
(ion in |9fil , lolhiwing a 41 21 defeat by Haltiiiiorc. 
Dll D. BILL LISDERMAN. 45. the first cowboy 
to win three rodeo championships in one season 
(1950) and Ihc biggest money winner 154.19.<H)0) in 
the history of the Rodeo Cowboys Association, m 
the crash of a United Airlines plane in Salt Lake 
('ll). In rcc-cni years Lmderinan had served as sec- 
retary iieasurer of the RCA. 


ALL; In the week's maior upset. KANSAS ( ITY 
smothered Wc'siern leader Sai Diego JI-7 as I cn 
Dawson completed 13 of 22 passes for 710 yards 
and three touchdowns, while the Chief's delensc 
intercepted six Charger passes. Oakland missed a 
chance to niosc within half a game of San Diego 
when It was edged by BUELAfo in the final sec- 
onds 17-14, and ended up instead tied for second 
with KC. l‘/i games behind. DENN bK upset Hous- 
lon. Ihc second-place team in the Last, .11 21 and 
boosted the Bills' lead in the bast to 3iA games. 
Rookie Joe Namaih. play tng the full ganw lor NEW 
Y'ORK, threw scoring passn of 22 and 36 yards to 
Don Maynard, and Jim Turner kicked three lield 
goals as Ihc Jets whipped Boston 30-20. 


CREDITS 

40 4I-Juir«» Dr.j.e 42 8eb Co' n ' HovUon 
foo, Det Mc.-e, E.^.rar 4 Ti.iv'e 43, 48 SO- 
'rny t-.r'n 44 -Slur VYayiiion-llapno-Gvi<i'U'''aM9 
fc' ilfL 57 -Wo’er loost I'. 58 Bob Pefe'ic- 
59 lewet O-a.e 60 *i> 3-.=, 64, 69, 71 R. • 

Cloikion 86 >;-:riaied Newipereis Pieioriofi 90 
-H«.b icsn-i-".in, 102-104, 117 -W.l Slonelto. 
129-Miivci Pair Nawi, lom Penarton, Jowti R. 
Go-oer. 



SALLY PECHINSKY, U 
sophomore honor kiu- 
dciilai Psahod) I Mass.) 
Xigh School, dcrcjied 
Min. Sophie Irell of 
Washington 4-2 in a 
fenec-olT 10 lalic the 
Women's "H" foil iitlc 
in an Amaicur I cnccrs’ 
League of America loiir- 
nameni at the l-encers 
Club in New I'ork. 


MIKE RUSSELL, a sen- 
ior. broke the Seymour 
find. I High SchO(>l 
football scoring record 
by eight points when he 
tallied all the points in 
his team's 40 12 win 
ovcrConncrsxillc High. 
He linislied the game 
with sis touchdowns, 
four eoitvcrsions and a 
iota) gain of 450 yards. 


KAV VANDIVER of Mi- 
noi. N. [>aL.. who once 
bowled a .3lK)-gamc as a 
right-hander and began 
all over again as a left- 
hander after an auto ac* 
eident in which she lost 
her right arm. won the 
handicap division of the 
North Dakota (Queens 
Tournament with l,f>6S 


ORVILLE PARKS. fi9, 
of Cambridge. Md.. 
skipper of Ihe 4fi-root 
skipjack. Jfen/c P.irks, 
heal by two miniiies a 
fleet of 16 working oy- 
ster dredgers over a sev- 
en-mile course otT San- 
dy Point, in Chesapeake 
Hay. despite a minor 
collision just after the 
start. 


JEANNETTE ALFORD 
of Miami, who already 
holds the w omen's 
world record with a 476- 
pound Ailaiuie blue 
marlin on Sti-pound- 
lest tine, earned another 
international mark with 
a 42i(-poiind Paeific 
blue, afso on 50-pound- 
lesi, caught olf the 
Kona Coast of Hawaii. 


GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
JR-. son of the great mil- 
er of Ihe ’.'Us. a senior 
at Leon (Kans.) High 
Sehool.won the individ- 
ual state Class B cross- 
country championship, 
covering two miles in 
9:41.2. His school took 
the team championship 
in the 77-10-255 student 
division. 
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YESTERDAY 

The Man Who Knew Vardon 

by PETER FINNEY 


There was this handsome man in 
* knickerbockers coming toward me on 
the gravel path leading to the St. An- 
drews course." said Cieorgc Turpie. 
reaching back to recall a meeting before 
the 1X95 British Open. 

"I was a little bit of a fellow at the 
time, and he towered over me. As he 
passed 1 tipped my hat. 'A'hcn he saw 
me bow he smiled and took the golf bag 
he was carrying off of his shoulder. 

Aou know this course?' he asked. 
Acs. sir.' I said. ‘I was practically born 
on it." When he asked if I wanted to cad- 
die 1 jumped at the chance. It wasn't un- 
til he got ready to tee olT for a practice 
round that I noticed the name on the 
bag Harry Vardoti. It nearly bowled 
me over." f-or Cieorge Turpie. w ho had 
been born I5>ears before at St. .Andrews, 
it was the first of many adventures with 
great golfers. 

At X5 Turpie is white-haired and soft- 
spoken. with a kind face and a long 
memors. He left the moors of Scotland 
before the turn of the century to "look 
into things across the water.” 

Turpie settled first in Chicago and tal- 
er in New Orleans, his permanent home 
since 1915. The pioneering Scot gasc the 
game its major imjx’tus in New Orleans, 
designing the first course in Cil> Park 
as well as the existing layout at New 
OrlcansCouniryClub. He served as pro 
at three clubs and in 1941 became as- 
sistant pro at .St. John's course in City 
Park, where he has checked tickets near 
a soft-drink stand alongside the 7th hole 
for the last 2d years. 

The last of l.^ children. George was 
born .April 19. IXXO. a few blocks from 
St. .\ndrcws, the cradle of modern golf. 
In IX9S he sailed for the I .S. at the 
urging of an elder brother, who was 
then head pro at the f-.dgcwaler (iolf 
Club in C hicago, Two years later, at 
the 1900 I'.S. Open in Wheaii>n. III. 
(ieorgeand Harry Vardon renewed their 
acquainlunce. 

".An unbelievable thing happened in 
that tournament." says Cieorge. "The 
great Vardon missed a shot completely. 
He was playing with Taylor in the final 
round and leading him by three shots 


going to the IXih. I was standing there 
and saw him make a putting stroke at 
the ball but the club passed over it, 
mi.ssing it entirely, 

"When Harry told the scorer he had 
a 5 instead of a 4. the man was thunder- 
struck. Afterward I asked him about it, 
and he said simply: ‘Nerves, my boy, 
simply a case of nerves." 

It was at Edgewater that Turpie gave 
Chick Hvans his start as a caddie, and 
Turpie often wonders what would have 
become of Chick if a coin he tossed in 
1899 hadn't come up heads. 

"You could see right away Hvans had 
tremendous natural ability." says Tur- 
pic, "hut he was a problem child. He 
and another caddie named Joe Moheiser 
were terrific rivals and awful Jealous of 
one anotlicr. One day. after they had 
mixed it. 1 read them the riot act. 'Next 
time 1 catch you two lighting.' I told 
them, ‘one of you will have to go.'" 

A few days later, they were at it again. 
Turpie broke them up and then, as a 
crowd gathered, pulled a coin from his 
ptvckcl. 

"Evans called ‘heads' and that's how 
it turned up." says Turpie. "I told Mo- 
heiser he'd have to go. and 1 never heard 
from him. Chick went on to win the L'.S. 
Amateur and U.S. Open, I've often asked 
myself if Joe could have reached those 
heights. He had just as much abiliiy." 

In the w inter of 1901 02. Turpie took 
a leaching Job in Pastulena. Calif, and 
soon discovered he had an illustrious 
pupil: John D. RiKkefcIler. richest man 
in the world. 

"Rockefeller would lake a half-hour 
lesson and ihcn we d play nine holes." 
recalls Turpie. "He would have his valet 
along with a pail of ice and a towel. lAcry 
inns and then, he'd dip the towel in the 
water to .soothe ftis head He'd tip his 
caddx* a dmie." 

One winter George went lo visit his 
brother, who Inul moved to New Orleans. 
He grew fond of the city audits mild cli- 
mate. which was good enough for year- 
round golf. There he met a Scottish girl 
named Mary Begg. who had come over 
from Scotland with her uncle after her 
parents died. They were married in i eh- 

eommur'd 
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DESERT LAKES ALONG THE COLORADO 


Catch trout and bass the same day in the same 
lake? Yes — in Lake Mohave. Arizona! Where 
chill water enters from the deep water behind 
Hoover Dam. the trout are big and hungry. Down- 
stream the bass are biting year 'round! There's 
no end to the relaication and excitement you can 
find in the lakes along the Colorado and 
Arizona's 2.000 miles of lake and river shore- 
line. At Glen Canyon is America's newest water 
adventure land, Lake Powell: below Yuma, deep 
sea fishing in the Gulf. Explore the wonderful, un- 
spoiled adventureland of the desert lakes along 
the Colorado in 

amazing 

Al?lZaK/\ 
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Now. Ihe mounlains of Jackson Hole and 
the Teton country of Wyoming offer a 
new ctiallenge to Hie world's skiers. 

IVt miles to the top by tram cabin 
With 63 skiers aboard each one, tram 
cabins fashioned and built in Austria, rise 
smoothly to Rendezvous Peak. 4.135 
vertical feet above new Teton Village. Add 
Ihe 3 double chairlifts and you WON'T 
waste time in waiting! 

Down you go 

Ski great expanses of untracked snow 
without ever crossing your trail. Or swing 
over miles of packed and marked slopes, 
tailored for beginner, intermediate or 
expert skier. 

Instruction . , . American style 
Learn from the ski world's great 
instructors, headed by Skimeisler 
Pepi Sliegler. Olympic gold, silver and 
bronze medal winner. 

Accommodalions and apres ski 
Stay in one of the 5 new lodges or the 
dormitory in the new Teton Village where 
sundecks and windows overlook the 
action and color on the slopes. Or enjoy 
the hospitality of the town of Jackson, 
twelve miles away. Fine restaurants, 
cafeterias, ski rental and gift shops 
abound in this exciting new ski area. 

Make this your year to say .. . 

“I skied Jackson Hole!" 

For information and reservations, write 
Jackson Hole Ski Corp., Dept. 973, 

Teton Village, Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
Gordon Wren, General Manager 


George Turpie rammurj 

ruar> 1907 and the Following December 
the> arrived in St. .Andrews for a visit 
just in time for the birth of their lirst 
ehiUi. Marion. 

Nineteen years later. Marion Turpie 
won her Jirvi i»f three Southern cham- 
pionships. rewarding a doling lather for 
hours of painstaking instruction B\ the 
lime she was 5. she had been swinging 
sivecial clubs fashioned by her dad. 

rurpic caught his first glimpse of liob- 
bv Jones at the 1919 men's Southern in 
New Orleans. The 17-vcar-old Bobby 
arrived with his mother and played a 
practice round at the New Orleans 
Country Club. That was all it took to 
eonvince Turpie. ”1 caddied for S'ardon 
and saw all of the other greats, but I 
had to take my hat otT to this young- 
ster " says Turpie. "Here was a gift from 
heaven. It looked like the game had been 
invented for him." 

Jones advanced to the semifinals, 
where he lost to Nelson Whitney 6 and 
5. but a shot he made in the qualifying 
round was the talk of the tournament. 
"Bobby's tee shot on the first hole a 
par- .3 - bounced off to the right side tif 
the green and wound up inside a dis- 
carded shoe left by one of the green- 
keepers." says I'urpie. 

"I was referee, and they called me over 
fora ruling. Since he wasn't entitled to 
a lift under iJie cvisiing rules, I told 
Bobby he'd have to play both the ball 
and ihe shoe if he wanted to avoid a 
penalty. He then calmly took out his 
niblick and pitched both onto the green. 
The ball popped out and rolled to with- 
in 15 feet of the hole. He missed his 
putt and took a bogey, but his shot was 
the main topic of converstition the rest 
of the week." 

Turpie has no claim to fame as a play- 
er. "I finished third in a Los Angeles 
tournament in 1902 and picked up S25." 
he says. "1 played in several L'.S. 0|vns 
but was always out of the money." 

Until an eye operation three years ago 

it was the first time he had ever been 
in a hospital-'-Turpie visited the City 
Park driv ing range weekly to hit a bucket 
of balls. His brother Harry died in 1946 
— on hi.s way to the range and Tur- 
pic's wife passed away 10 years ago. 

Turpic's ambition now is to live as 
long as Churchill, who died at 90. He 
has live years to go. "I don't know what 
Sir Winston's formula for longcv ity was." 
he says. *'but I can give you a simple 
one — golf and fresh air." cmo 
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CREAT XSOLF HOLIDAY 

AND 

TWO CREAT 18'HOLE 
COLE COURSES 

by Robert Trent Jones 

7 Days/ 6 Nights omy 

$124.50 per person 
double occupancy. 

Special rate includes twin bedroom with 
private bath and patio: all dinners; all 
breakfasts; all greens fees on either of 
our own 13-hole courses; greens fees at 
four other Phoenix area resort courses, 
transportation to and from Phoenix sir- 
port; state and local taxes. • Arizona's 
most complete resort with riding, beautiful . 
new pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 
ment, dancing, tennis, village shops, 

GREAT IDEA FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

Write or call Reade Whitwell, Manager 
for reservations and illustrated brochures. 

THE WIGWAM 


Inn • Bungalows • Country Club 
Litchfield Park (near Phoenix,. Arizona 




In a room softened and warmed by firelight, the runs 


through snow and sun drift into 
your remembrances of Michigan 


ski country 


Now the happy afterglow is here, with the last soft touch of powder snow still fresh on 
your face and the scent of simmering pine filling the air around you. 

So many things make skiing in Michigan memorable. Hundreds of slopes that baby the 

beginner— or excite the expert. People from other places. Lodges everywhere echoing with 
laughter and light hearts. Who cares if the week or weekend seems but an instant in time? 
The memories remain to reappear again and again and again. 


MICHIGAN 


FRE£1 Want*' tporU itifoimation. including tp«cial tki mapi Tells vPu where 
to go. where to stay in Michigan. Mail coupon to. Michigan Tourist Council. 
Room4711, Stevens T. Mason Bldg., Lansing. Michigan 48926. 
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Move to the mild side 


Come along to the mild side. Make your drinks the modern way, Smoother. Milder. Better tasting. 
More enjoyable every time. Go modern with CORBY'S • fine whiskey on the mild side. 



BLENDED WHISKEY-ee AND 60 PROOF-68.45< GRA'N NEUTRAL SPIRITS-JAS BARCLAY A CO . LIMITED, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PORK BARREL 

Sirs; 

Congratulations! Dan Jenkins has re- 
deemed himseir with a masterpiece of report- 
ing on our Razorbacks and Coach Broyles 
(,\fan for the Next Few Seasons, Nov. 8). He 
splendidly puts into words what all Arkan- 
sans have felt about our Hogs for years. We 
here on the Little Rock campus are just as 
hysterical and delirious as are the students 
up in the Ozarks and the funs all across the 
state. Light Horse Harry and Frank Broyles 
arc heroes here just as much as in Fayette- 
ville. We feel that Little Rock is the second 
home of the Pigs and that for several seasons 
this has been the starting point for the ma- 
nia that spreads like wildfire across the state 
each full. Again thanks for a writing job 
brilliantly done. 

David Martin 

Little RiK'k. Ark. 

Sirs: 

Like Dan Jenkins I. too. was disgusted 
when Arkansas' Frank Broyles had to settle 
for co-Coach of the Year with Notre Dame's 
Ara Parseghian. Why. Ara didn't accom- 
plish halfwhat Broyles did! Parseghian only 
took a 2-7 team to within two minutes of the 
national championship through an easy 
schedule of Purdues. Southern Cals and 
Michigan Slates, Now Broyles, he took his 
team through the toughest schedule in the 
nation overthrowing such football pov\er- 
houses as Wichita State by the overwhelm- 
ing score of 17-0. 

Truly Frank Broyles was the Coach of the 
Year, and his great Razorbacks deserved 
lliuii liaid-woii No. 1 rating. Wotmo. pig, 
photiey! 

Pi TtR Sullivan 

South Bend, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Now we know why Arkansas wins: they 
play palsies. The way Notre Dame and 
Michigan State win is more interesting: they 
play well. Send Broyles's team to South 
Bend or F-ast Lansing — for that matter, send 
the Irish or the Spartans to Fayetteville— 
and (he Razorbacks would be pork chops. 

Michael W. McClintock 

Ithaca. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

‘'Arkansas the new dynasty," indeed. But 
maybe you mean Ozark and Panhandle va- 
riety. Mow can you build a dynasty in a 
cracker box? 

I'm sure the Irish of Notre Dame could 
handle both Arkansas and Nebraska on the 
same afternoon. 

Patrick F. Burke 

Frankfort, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Had Bud Wilkinson operated on Frank 
Broyles’s palsy theory (ducking four defeats 
by nonconfcrcnce foes), Oklahoma's win 
streak might never have ended. Fje upon 
you. Bud! Instead of Texas in '58 and '59, 
why did you not get us games with Wichita 
State and Hardin-Simmons? Was North- 
western necessary in '59? Why not North 
Texas State instead? As for that wretched 
game in '57, you goofed. We should have 
played Northwest Louisiana State. Bud pre- 
ferred. however, to schedule the likes of Cal- 
ifornia and Pittsburgh. Thus, on November 
16. 1957, modern collegiate football's long- 
est winning streak ended at 47. The Sooners 
lost the 48th 0-7 to that perennial ••patsy" 
Notre Dame. 

M.\ry Lyle Wleks 

Norman, Okla. 

Sirs: 

If the Hogs arc looking for ways to fur- 
ther soften that already flabby schedule, 
may we suggest the addition of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, which finally won a 
game this year alter railing to win 45 in a 
row. 

Donald A. Foskut 
West Hartford. Conn. 

STEEPLE CLIMBERS 

Sirs: 

Mark Kram's de.scriplion of the Detroit 
Pistons was truly picturesque (Lost Bullets 
in Disasierville. Nov. 8). The "hustling but 
inept gang of track stars who collaborated 
with Baltimore in horrendous exhibitions of 
church-bascnicnt basketball" must be di- 
sheveling the league. In a six-day period 
the inept Pistons "stumbled" (oops, par- 
don me) over the hapless World Cham- 
pion Boston Celtics and ’•fumbled” (I'm 
really sorry) to a 10-point victory over the 
previously unbeaten Chamberlainian Phila- 
delphia 76crs. 

If the Pistons should unceremoniously 
bullerfingcr their way to a playoff spot 
(saints preserve us) this year, the "cinder'' 
lads may well earn a Cinderella title— and 
a CoJch-of-the-Year award, bequested to 
youthful Davey DeBusschcrc. 

Better check someone cise's basement. 
Mr. Kram. You might discover belter 
cracks! 

Morris Moorawmck 

Detroit 

GREEN PASTURES 

Sirs: 

From the start of the 1965 NFL season 
all I have read and heard is that the Green 
Bay Packers are the best team in the league. 
Perhaps I am now counting too heavily on 


the future. However. I feel that it is lime to 
revise this statement to read. "The Balti- 
more Colts arc the best team." for on No- 
vember 7 they took over the undisputed 
lead of the Western Conference from the 
"fearsome, youthful and powerful" Pack- 
ers. It seems that Vince Lombardi is capable 
of just so much scaring. One seems to forget 
that the Colts do not need a scare to win. 
They have a point to prove— that they arc a 
much better team than they appeared to be 
in last year’s debacle in Cleveland. Whether 
or not the Colts will be able to get a chance 
to avenge this defeat, only time will tell. 
However, time already has told one thing — 
the Colts are a better team than the Packers. 

William I. Smulvan 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Yeah, Edwin Shrukc is right (The Bears 
Unpack 'Em, Nov. 8). Green Bay is a "small 
dairy and farming town” — and Vince Lom- 
bardi lives in a converted silo, and the Pack- 
ers sleep in a rented barn and, already, 
championship game tickets are being 
scalped for three barren cows and a pound 
of colored oleomargarine. 

JtRRY McCormack 

De Pere, Wis. 

FALCON TALK 

Sirs: 

In that wonderful piece about falconry 
(Hunters of the Sky, Nov. 8) you tell us 
how falconers talk and, in a general way, 
what they arc saying, but you don't tell us 
what the words mean. What exactly is an 
“intermewed eyas"? Please explain further 
SO that I can talk falcon to my friends and 
sound really In. 

J. S. White 

New York City 

• An "eyas" is a bird taken from its aerie, 
or nest, before its fliglii feathers are ful- 
ly developed. "Intermewed" means the 
bird has molted while in captivity. Other 
In terms among falconers arc: "sharp- 
set." hungry or ready to kill; "rings up." 
spirals upward to get above the prey; 
"rouse.” to shake the plumage into po- 
sition; "yarak," keen and ready to be 
flown; "crab," a clash between two fal- 
cons; and "bowse," to drink, a term 
from which, it is said, the word "booze” 
derives. — ED. 

SMALL SENSATION 

Sirs: 

1 have been reading your magazine for 
about six years and have derived much plea- 
sure from it. However, I wish that you had 
eonimued 
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When you buy a luxury car, 
you have every right to expect 
a better-than-average warranty. 

But if you do, you’ll be wrong 2 times out of 3. 



Imperial is the only luxury 
automobile to offer the full 
protection of a 5-year 
50.000-mlie engine and 
drive train warranty.* 

Throughout the Imperial 
you'll find equal contrast 
with other luxury cars. 

Consider: Imperial's com- 
pletely new 440 cubic inch 
V8 engine is not only war- 
ranted longer than those of 
the other two luxury cars— 
it is 10% more responsive 
than before. 

Imperial's automatic 
transmission is another 
example. It's generally 
acknowledged to be the 


most highly developed in 
the industry— the result of 
27 years of refinement. 

Even the front seat in 
Imperial's 4-door models is 
unique. It starts out as a 
5-foot sofa. But also be- 
comes private armchairs, 
side by side. 

Each IS adjustable for 
completely personalized 
comfort. And when the 
passenger touches the 
lever at his side, his chair 
reclines into a chaise 
lounge. 

We haven’t even touched 
upon Imperial's standard 
luxuries (automatic trans- 
mission, power steering 
and brakes, power windows 
and vents). 

Or Its thoughtful touches, 


such asa mastergaugethat 
watches the other gauges 
for you. Interiors paneled 
with inlays of 100-year-old 
claro walnut. And so on. 

Thus, only a visit to our 
dealer in your locale is ade- 
quate to fully demonstrate 
Imperial's superiorities 
over the other luxury cars. 

If you want more informa- 
tion before you act, send 
for our 20-page catalog. 
Imperial Division. Office 
No. 5D-4. P.0, Box 1658. 
Detroit. Michigan 48231. 

THE INCOMPAIV^BLE 

IMPER,1AL 

Finest of the Tine cars built by 
Chrysler Corporation 


'Here's how imperial's 5-year/ 
50,000-mile engine and drive 
train warranty protects you: 
Chrysler Corporation warrants, lor 5 
years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes iirst. against defects in mate 
rials and workmanship and will re- 
place or repair at a Chrysler Motors 
Corporation Aulhonced Dealer's place 
ol business, without charge lor 
required parts and labor, the engine 
block, head and internal parts, intake 
manifold, water pump, transmission 
case and internal parts, torque con- 
verter, drive shaft, universal joints, 
rear aile and diflerential. and tear 
wheel bearings ol its 1966 Imperial 
automobiles, provided the owner has 
the engine oil changed every 3 months 
or 4,000 miles, whichever comes first, 
the Dll filter replaced every second oil 
change and the carburetor air filter 
cleaned every 6 months and replaced 
every 2 years, and every 6 months fur- 
nishes to such a dealer evidence of 
performance of the required service, 
and requests the dealer to certify ( 1 ) 
receiQt of such evidence and the 
car's then current mileage. 



IMPERIAL DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


WHAT FUMBLES, 
BOUNCES, PASSES, 
DRIBBLES 
AND COLLECTS 
ANTIQUE CARS? 



AMF Voit athletic balls, of course. 
(We fibbed about the old cars). 


Whether you play football, volleyball, 
soccer ball, basketball or your favorite 
sport seriously or for fun there are no 
better balls to play with than those 
stamped AMF VOIT, Dollar for dollar, 
quality for quality. Voit balls are tops 
with folks who know — coaches, pros, 
top players and the kids down the block. 
Next time you go looking . . . don’t just 
look for a ball, make sure it's a Voit ball. 
You'll get the best 

VvniT 


It may replace 

conversation 

entirely 



19TH HOLE roniinufd 

found room to mention one small-coHekte 
sensation in your Kooi nxi i.'s VVi i k section. 
He is John Marchitcll of Hobart College, a 
senior halfback vsho by the end of his sev- 
enth game this season had gained ^23 yards 
rushing in 1 29 carries, for an average of 7. 1 
yards per carry, and has practically rewritten 
the Hobart record book. On October 23 he 
rushed for a fantastic total of 272 yards in 
.t4 tries (exactly eight yards per carry ) and 
scored three touchdowns as Hobart crushed 
heavily favored Union College. In addition. 
Marchitcll has already been named twice 
this year to the HCAC college-division all- 
star team of the week and has a good chance 
to gain I .CKK) yards rushing this season, even 
though Hobart plays only eight games. 1 
think that Marchitcll and other small-col- 
lege players like him deserve some mention 
in SnoRis UtiisiRAin). 

MlCHAtL CoviY 

Geneva. N.Y 

SHOWING THE COLORS 

Sirs: 

Football has seen many innovations since 
the days of the formidable but dangerous 
flying wedge. Playing equipment has been 
improved, goalposts have been moved back 
10 yards behind the goal line, the ctdlege 
marching bands play brilliant scores from 
musicals instead of the college rouscr songs, 
pompon girls have taken the play from yell 
leaders, and a team can go for two points 
after a touchdown rather than just one if it 
chooses to do so. 

Most of this has made for a better and 
far more interesting gridiron game. How- 
ever. I have a suggestion that I feel would 
add to the pleasure of spectators at both 
pro and college games: the use of two col- 
ored flags by the officials, one red and one 
blue, to help the spectator identify the team 
being penalized. If the defensive team were 
guilty of a rules infraction, the official would 
drop a red flag. If the offensive team were 
the offender, then he would throw down a 
blue flag. If both teams were guilty of break- 
ing the rules on the same play, then both 
red and blue flags would appear on the turf. 
Under this system the spectator and the 
often excited broadcasting announcxr could 
immediately detect who had been charged 
with the violation. Thus, if the red flag 
appeared, a sensational touchdown run 
could be called a TD for sure. or. if a 
blue flag were thrown to the grass, it would 
be known right then and there that the 
touchdown did not count and the ball 
would be returned for a penalty stcp-olf. 
It might also keep the exuberant old alums 
from pounding the backs of innocent spec- 
tators sitting in front of them before it 
becomes clear that State's touchdown isn't 
for real. 

Rohiri R. Rinhi.art 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Time & I ife BuilJInB. Rockclellcr Ccnlcr. 
New York. New York I00:0. 


Time Inc. hIno publishes Timi, Liff, FortL'NF 
and, in conjunclion with its subsidiaries, ihe 
Iniernaiional editions of Timf and Lift. 
Chairman of the Board. Andrew lIciskcN; 
Chairman, bxeeulive Committee. Roy t. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Commiliee. 
CharJes L. SliJIman; President, lames A. 
linen: I xecuiive Vice President and Treasur- 
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and Assistant to the Ptcsident, Arnold W. 
Carlson: Vice President and Compifoller. 
John I - Harvey; Vice Presidents. Charles A- 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. Khell Austell, 
Fdgar K. Baker, Charles B. Bear, Clay Ruck- 
hoiil. R. M. Buckley, John I.. Hallenbeck. 
Jerome S. Hardy. S.dne> L. James. Ar- 
thur W'. Keylor. Henry Luce Ml. Ralph D. 
Paine Jr.. Weston C. Pullen Jr„ James R. 
Sliepicy ; Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary, Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant 
Treasurers. W’. C. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, 
Richard B. SlcKeough. 
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The Ecuadorians told me it wasn't a real bullfight. 
But they forgot to tell the bull. 


1 ''Don't ever iiicm Milh a bull that doesn't 
know the rules " writes Presley Norton, 
an American friend of Canadian Club.'This 
was not a Hcniingway-type an 


annual ranch fiesta affair in a courtyard 
where the ior<>\ had blunt horns, And be- 
sides, the beasts usually acted bored— or so 
mv friends told me. 




4 "! hat's when I retired as a 
hireri) and went off with 
my friends to a local cantina 
for a drink of their favorite 
whisks and mine — 

Canadian Club," Why this 
whisky's universal popularity' 
It has the lightness of Scotch 
iintl the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon, No other whisky 
tastes cjuite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long- 
in short ones before dinner 
in tall ones after Enjoy 
Canadian Club - the world's 
lightest whisky — tonight. 



3 “I waved a red cloth at a young bull, who 
charged it with vigor I awarded myself 
for graceful cape-work the first two 
limes. But then he charged me, not the cloth, 
I was lucky to gel off with just torn pants. 




6YEUS0ll> lUPOtrtOlN BOritE ritOMCUltDt lYHIftlU VitiMR lURORTdJ IMC OEItOlI. UlCH M 8 MOOT BlttlQED CAUOllN YiHiSKY 


“The Best In The House"^ in 87 lends 



What makes 
Viceroy 
the right one? 


Only Viceroy’s 
got the filter for 
the taste that’s right! 


